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EDITORIAL 


The  Insanity  Epidemic 


An  alarming  fact  in  recent  times  is  that  there 
has  been  a  growing  increase  in  insanity, 
much  of  it  associated  with  crime.  To  make 
conspicuous  display  of  insane  criminal  acts  in 
radio  broadcasts  and  front-page  news  in  the  daily 
newspapers  has  come  to  be  commonplace. 

What  are  the  causes  and  what  the  remedies? 
Evidently  the  complexities  and  uncertainties  of 
modern  life  have  something  to  do  with  it.  The 
results  of  wars  and  constant  threat  of  more  wars, 
the  utter  brutality  of  twentieth-century  warfare, 
the  dire  consequences  of  total  war  and  its  effects 
upon  young  parents  and  children,  if  dwelt  up- 
on, upset  the  equilibrium  even  of  the  aged.  It 
would  be  relatively  a  small  matter  if  the  aged 
alone  were  affected  by  these  modern  evils. 

In  the  fields  of  medicine  and  education,  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  some  communities  toward 
removing  the  causes  of  mental  illness  in  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  community.  To  the 
extent  that  these  remedies  succeed  and  become 
universally  applied,  the  present  overcrowding 
in  mental  hospitals  and  the  need  for  more  such 
hospitals  will  be  relieved.  But  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

It  should  be  generally  recognized  that  reli- 
gious living  is  a  requirement  of  every  individual, 
every  family,  and  every  community— this  with 
simplicity  and  the  spirit  of  fraternity. 
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The  high  standard  of  living,  of  which  some 
Americans  boast,  should  be  reinterpreted  to 
mean  a  high  standard  of  moral  living.  This  may 
well  accompany  more  modest  home  life— simple 
yet  wholesome  food,  inexpensive  and  informal 
hospitality.  In  this  matter  we  might  learn  from 
some  primitive  races. 

Nervousness  and  inejfficiency  may  be  de- 
veloped by  excess  of  night  life,  inadequate  sleep 
at  hours  most  favorable  for  satisfying  this  very 
important  human  necessity. 

"Plain  living  and  high  thinking"  is  an  old 
adage,  now  too  much  neglected. 

There  is,  of  course,  need  for  recreation,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  youth.  This  is  properly  a  local 
community  responsibility.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
the  attention  now  being  given  by  the  M.  I.  A.  to 
this  phase  of  the  education  of  youth.  Recreation 
has  a  proper  place  also  in  schools  and  colleges. 
These  co-ordinate  programs  should  be  so  adjust- 
ed as  to  avoid  excess  of  recreation  to  the  detri- 
ment of  study  and  preparation  for  a  vocation. 

Proficiency  in  a  vocation  and  permanent  em- 
ployment are  great  safeguards  against  mental 
illness. 

In  conclusion,  "And  now  abideth  faith,  hope 
and  love,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
love";  all  are  among  the  essential  foundations 
for  sane  living.— Mi/^onjB<?nmon 
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SCOPE,  OBJECTIVES,  AND  NEEDS 


Of  The  Instructor 


GEORGE  R.  HILL 


Qeorge  R.  Hill 


'TpHE  Instructor  is  a  magazine  o£  aid 
for  teachers  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Since  to  teach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  membership  of  the  Church 
is  the  particular  assignment  of  the 
Sunday  School,  this  magazine  is 
beamed  at  and  finds  its  chief  use 
among  the  Sunday  School  officers 
and  teachers.  Hopefully,  however, 
it  should  be  of  great  help  to  anyone 
engaged  in  the  teaching  of  religion, 
whether  it  be  the  mother  with  her 
children  around  the  fireside,  a  ward 
teacher  making  his  calls,  or  a  scout- 
master giving  the  "Scoutmaster's 
Minute"  at  the  evening  Boy  Scout 
campfire.  Its  opportunities  are  not 
fully  met  until  it  gives  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  "know-how"  for  teach- 
ing a  religious  lesson. 

The  Instructor  a  Sunday  School  Aid 

This  talk  will  be  concerned  with 
The  Instructor  as  an  instrument  of 
aid  to  the  Sunday  School  teacher. 
The  term  "teacher"  will  also  include 
presiding  officers,  choristers,  organ- 
ists, secretaries,  librarians,  ushers, 
and  all  other  officers. 

The  Instructor  began  its  career  in 
January,  1866,  as  The  Juvenile  In- 
structor. It  was  published  by 
George  Q.  Cannon,  who  "wished  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  a 
love  for  the  gospel  and  a  desire  to 
abide  by  its  teachings,"  and  to  "lend 
support  and  direction  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  Sunday  School."  The 
name  was  changed  to  The  Instructor 

**A  talk  given  at  the  Second  Annual  Conference 
of  Writers  for  Monthly  Magazines  of  The  Chiirch 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  June  15, 
1950,  at  the  Brigham  Young  Memorial  Building, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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with  volume  65  in  1930,  but  the  pri- 
mary objectives  have  remained  the 
same.  Instead  of  being  written  for 
general  reading,  it  is  primarily  for 
teachers,  though  it  is  hoped  young 
readers  and  children  too  young  to 
read  will  also  be  fascinated  by  its 
illustrations  and  other  enrichment 
materials. 

Enrichment  Articles  Are  Needed 

A  teacher,  whether  it  be  of  chil- 
dren or  of  older  folks,  needs  an 
abundance  of  factual  enrichment  ma- 
terial of  such  variety  that  he  can  use 
it  to  command  attention,  to  illustrate 
the  lesson  objective,  and  to  relate 
lessons  to  life.  The  Instructor  is  at- 
tempting to  supply  just  such  ma- 
terials with  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
use  them.  To  best  serve  the  purpose, 
enrichment  articles  should  be  short, 
to  the  point,  sincere,  preferably 
spiritual  and  vibrant  with  life.  They 
may  consist  of  narrations,  exposi- 
tions, varied  methodologies,  analyses, 
panel  discussions,  essays,  parables, 
biographies,  dialogues,  ready  ref- 
erences, lesson  outlines,  bibliogra- 
phies, indices,  programs,  anecdotes, 
testimonies,  poems,  statistics,  pic- 
tures, models,  charts,  graphs,  maps, 
songs,  purposeful  instrumental  mu- 
sic, and  wit  and  humor. 

Teachers,  especially  inexperienced 
ones,  need  to  know  how  to  use  such 
enrichment  materials  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  their  pupils  and  to  lead 
them  to  participate  in  class  discus- 
sions. A  vital  function  of  The  In- 
structor is  to  present  such  "know- 
how"  helps.  A  new  superintendent 
finds    that    the   punctuality    of    the 


members  is  poor  and  that  his  school 
is  noisy  and  anything  but  reveren- 
tial. Not  only  the  Sunday  School 
Handbook  but  also  The  Instructor, 
with  all  its  current  freshness,  needs 
to  give  such  a  superintendent  prac- 
tical help.  Teacher  turnover  is  high, 
running  from  around  20  per  cent  to 
as  high  as  50  per  cent  in  some  wards, 
annually.  The  Instructor's  oppor- 
tunity is  to  give  help  to  the  new 
teacher  and  to  show  her  how  to  rec- 
ognize that  help  and  how  to  use  it. 

Building  Desirable  Attitudes  Brings 
Conversion  and  Repentance 

It  is  not  so  much  the  teaching  of 
the  facts  of  the  gospel  that  brings 
conversion  and  repentance  as  the 
building  of  desirable  attitudes  in  re- 
gard to  those  facts.  The  love  of  God 
and  his  righteousness  springs  from 
the  heart  rather  than  from  the  head. 
The  need  of  the  teacher  of  gospel 
lessons  is  for  helps  in  translating 
those  facts  into  desirable  attitudes  in 
order  that  a  desire  to  abide  by  the 
teachings  will  come  spontaneously. 
The  Instructor's  opportunity  is  to 
supply  these  needs  through  its  many 
humble  writers  who  have  caught  the 
vision  of  these  vital  needs. 

Titles  Should  Honestly  Intrigue 

A  transcendent  need  of  The  In- 
structor is  for  terse,  intriguing,  hon- 
est, comprehensive,  descriptive  titles 
for  all  of  its  subject  matter.  Sunday 
School  teachers  are  busy  people  and 
they  read  the  titles  to  Instructor  con- 
tributions much  as  they  read  the 
{Continued  on  page  229) 
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THE  HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY 


Dr.  Virginia  F.  Cutler 


HTiiE  Deseffit  News  of  August  22,  loved  to  sing.  They  had  thirteen 
1948,  reported,  "When  any  children,  eleven  of  whom  grew  to 
church  or  social  gathering  in  Salt  maturity  and  learned  to  play  and 
Lake  City  happens  to  be  without  a  sing.  The  fact  that  now  in  the  fourth 
song  leader,  the  first  step  towards  generation  the  Keddington  families 
filling  the  vacancy  may  easily  lie  in  are  still  playing  and  singing  together 
finding  out  if  there  is  anyone  pres-  indicates  that  there  must  be  family 
ent  by  the  name  of  Keddington."  fun  in  creative  activity. 
The  reporter  goes  on  to  tell  about  You  will  say,  "'Oh,   yes,  that  is 

Joseph  and. Sarah  Keddington  who     all     right    for    people     who     have 

talent.  But  what 
about  us?  We 
have  no  such 
talents.  What 
could  we  do  to- 
gether?" 

The  answer  to 
that  one  is  plain 
and  simple.  Ev- 
eryone has  tal- 
ents, maybe  not 
in  music,  but  in 
something.  To 
discover,  en- 
courage, and 
bring  out  the 
talents  of  each 
member  of  the 
family  is  part  of 
the  fun  of  do- 
ing things  to- 
gether. 

There  was  a 
time  when 
builders  of 
houses  thought 
there  must  be  a 
nursery  for 
small  children 
Bi,  I.   V,    r-i    J  11  T  V,  of  t^e  family  so 

Photo  by  Claudell  Johnson        ,1      ,     ,,  ■'     -,  ^ 

THE  FAMILY  SINGS^  that  they  could 

To  bring  out  the  talents  of  each  is  part  of  the  fun.  have   a  place  to 
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VII.  CREATIVE  FAMILY  FUN 

play— out  of  the  way  of  the 
mother.  Those  play  centers  were 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  start,  be- 
cause small  children  want  to  be 
where  their  mothers  are.  When  he 
is  at  the  toddling  stage,  the  mother 
has  her  greatest  opportunity  to  teach 
the  child  the  fun  of  doing  things  to- 
gether. When  mother  makes  bread, 
the  child  wants  to  help.  And  why 
shouldn't  he?  A  separate  bowl  and 
ingredients,  a  chance  to  stir  and 
knead  as  mother  does  can  be  real 
fun.  The  thrill  of  watching  the 
bread  rise,  of  making  the  dough  into 
biscuits,  of  getting  the  oven  ready, 
and  finally  of  seeing  the  bread  come 
out  of  the  oven.  There  could  be  no 
more  fun  than  this  unless  it  would 
be  in  the  eating. 

I  have  heard  Alexander  Schreiner, 
the  great  organist,  tell  about  making 
apple  streudel.  The  whole  family 
participates.  They  must  get  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  apples;  this  means  a  trip 
to  the  country.  Making  the  streudel 
means  getting  the  apples  ready,  the 
dough  and  the  spices  ready,  and  the 
pan  ready.  There  is  a  ritual  to  the 
whole  procedure  that  is  creative  and 
is  fun  for  all.  The  same  kind  of 
genius  that  he  shows  in  his  music  is 
shown  in  the  apple  streudel  that 
comes  from  the  oven;  and  it  has 
been  an  activity  in  which  the  whole 
family  has  shared. 

^In  the  family  of  Rulon  A.  Ipsen,  bishop  of 
Twenty-first  Ward,  Emigration  Stake,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  there  are  no  professional  singers.  But 
with  a  httle  training  in  ward  and  school  choirs, 
the  older  members  carry  different  parts,  accom- 
panied by  Carol,  who  has  had  piano  lessons  for  a 
year. 
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Photo  bv  Claudell  Johnson 
WHEN   BIG  BROTHER   MAKES   COOKIES 
The   four   younger  children  lend  a  hand..^ 


one's  home.  Or 
"Let's  play  the 
animal  game." 

S  o  far,  we 
have  talked  of 
creative  family 
fan  as  including 
the  work  of  the 
home,  singing, 
and  playing 
games.  Aren't 
there  some  other 
activities  for  a 
family  to  enjoy 
together? 

There  certain- 
ly are,  and  they 
might  be  quite 
individual  i  n 
character.  For 
example,  if  you 
have  a  work 
room,  and  every 
family  should 
have,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  fam- 
ily might  be  do- 
ing a  different 
thing;  but  there 
can  be  a  togeth- 
erness   even    in 

There  are  possibilities  in  every  these  separate  activities.  John  may 
home  activity  to  make  it  creative  be  making  airplanes,  Susan  may  be 
and  fun.  Housecleaning,  you  say?  playing  with  her  dolls,  Mother  may 
Yes,  even  housecleaning.  There  is  be  making  draperies  and  father  may 
creative  fun  involved  in  companion-  be  refinishing  the  old  chair  from  the 
ship  and  conversation  while  work-  attic.  These  activities,  even  though 
ing  together.  I  know  a  family  where  not  participated  in  at  the  same  time, 
the  mother  works  outside  the  home  give  the  family  a  feeling  of  creative 
where  all  pitch  in  one  night  a  week     fun  together. 

to  do  the  big  cleaning.  They  really  You  have  perhaps  heard  that  one 
have  a  wonderful  time  on  cleaning  who  works  with  his  hands  is  a  labor- 
night.  They  sing  together  or  just  er;  one  who  works  with  his  hands 
talk,  tell  jokes,  recount  their  experi-  and  his  head  is  a  craftsman;  and  one 
ences  of  the  day;  and  before  they  who  works  with  his  hands,  his  head, 
know  it,  the  house  is  shining  and  and  his  heart  is  an  artist.  The  family 
they've  all  enjoyed  it.  working  together  can  inspire  each 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  a  one  to  be  an  artist  in  something. 
set  time  should  be  assigned  as  the  No,  we  don't  mean  the  usual  con- 
time  for  the  family  to  have  fun  to-  ception  of  the  artist  who  performs 
gether,  and  they  rigidly  hold  to  that  on  the  concert  stage,  or  puts  on  a 
time.  There  is  something  about  the  one-man  show  in  the  art  gallery,  but 
idea  of  being  forced  into  this  situa-  an  artist  in  the  family  circle.  Every- 
tion  that  may  take  from  it  the  fun  one  needs  to  excel  in  something  to 
and  spontaneity  that  characterizes  feel  that  he  can  do  at  least  one  thing 
the  creative  activity  that  is  inspired  better  than  anyone  else  of  his  group, 
as  each  new  situation  arises.  Living  Dr.  James  Plant  told  once  of  a 
together  as  a  family  can  be  fun,  and  boy  in  school  who  was  very  much 
every  day  can  bring  a  new  challenge  retarded.  He  couldn't  measure  up 
for  making  that  living  together  a  in  arithmetic;  his  reading  was  poor; 
creative  experience.  For  the  family  and  geography  was  most  difficult, 
to  spend  time  together  just  because  But  at  geranium  time  he  was  the 
they  think  they  should  does  not  star  of  the  group.  His  wise  teacher 
necessarily  mean  that  the  time  spent  had  found  one  thing  that  he  could 
will  be  creative  or  pleasurable.  It  do  better  than  anyone  else.  He  took 
sounds  more  fun  to  hear  someone  care  of  the  geraniums.  He  was  an 
say,  "Let's  pop  corn  tonight;  every-     artist  in  doing  this  job. 
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Surely,  in  the  family  ciicle,  the 
artist  in  each  member  can  be  dis- 
covered. Creative  materials  appro- 
priate to  different  age  levels  will  help 
to  reveal  many  hidden  talents.  Fin- 
ger paints,  clay,  crayons,  chalk,  toys 
that  give  the  child  a  chance  to  cre- 
ate, and  blocks  for  building  are  some 
of  the  beginning  materials.  Later  on 
a  ball-peen  hammer  and  circles  of 
pewter  and  copper  for  plates,  carv- 
ing materials,  linoleum  blocks,  wood 
for  carving,  carpentry  tools,  sewing 
machine,  yarns  and  needles,  and 
puppetry  materials  all  provide  op- 
portunity for  continued  creative 
work. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  schools 
often  smothered  any  creative  ability 
in  the  child.  I  remember  in  my  own 
experience  in  the  third  grade  that 
every  child  was  given  a  paper  and 
crayons  to  make  a  tulip.  The  teach- 
er held  up  the  pattern;  the  nearer  a 
tulip  was  drawn  and  colored  like  the 
teacher's  pattern,  the  higher  was  the 
praise.  The  resulting  tulips  made 
by  the  class  were  put  on  the  chalk 
rail  around  the  room.  Forty  almost 
identical  tulips  —  ridiculous  —  no 
chance  for  freedom  of  thought  or 
expression.  Our  schools  have 
changed  much  since  that  time;  and 
today  they  encourage  children  to 
express  themselves  as  they  feel,  of 
course  with  guidance  and  help  when 
needed. 

Families  can  do  the  same  thing. 
Provide  materials  for  creative  work 
and  allow  freedom  for  expression. 
Do  not  impose  adult  standards  on 
little  children;  if  you  do,  the  result 
may  be  a  poor  imitation  of  yourself. 
The  result  we  hope  for  is  a  develop- 
ment of  each  individual.  No  two  in- 
dividuals are  alike.  Don't  expect  two 
children  in  the  family  to  have  the 
same  creative  abilities.  We  certainly 
would  not  be  guilty  of  this  kind  of 
statement:  "I  can't  understand,  Jane, 
why  you  don't  play  the  piano  bet- 
ter; why,  when  your  brother  was 
your  age  he  could  play  Chopin's 
'Nocturne  in  E  Flat.' " 

The  genius  of  this  whole  program 
lies  in  the  fact  that  through  creative 
family  fun  each  individual  finds  op- 
portunity to  express  himself  in  his 
own  individual  way;  yet,  he  feels 
the  togetherness  of  the  family  unit. 
He  feels  family  acceptance  for  his 
creative  efforts,  and  in  at  least  one 
endeavor  he  is  considered  by  the 
family  to  be  the  star  performer. 

^Louise  breaks  an  egg,  Carol  sifts  tlie  flour,  and 
Dean  begins  the  mixing,  while  Alvin  and  David 
( right )  have  visions  of  cookies  hot  from  the  oven. 
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With  this  philosophy,  mother 
won't  feel  hurt  but  will  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  her  12-year-old  son 
makes  better  rolls  for  company  din- 
ner than  she  can  make.  Father  will 
take  pride  in  the  finger-painting  of 
the  five-year-old  and  will  have  it 
framed  and  hung  above  the  mantel. 
The  hammered  copper  plates  and 
the  wood  carvings  of  the  17-year-old 
adorn  the  dining  room  hutch.  The 
after-dinner  music  may  find  all  the 
family  singing  or  playing  together 
but  taking  different  parts. 

Creative  family  fun  is  the  surest 
cure  for  the  disease,  "spectatoritis." 
If  we  always  want  to  sit  and  listen 
or  watch  the  performance  of  some- 
one else,  we  shall  miss  the  thrill  and 
opportunity  of  discovering  and  de- 
veloping our  own  talents. 

Read  the  words  of  the  Master  in 
Matthew  25:14-30.  To  quote  one 
part  of  it: 

For  unto  every  one  that  liath  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abund- 
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A  TOGETHERNESS   IN   SEPARATE  ACTIVITIES 
Each  has  his  own  toork.^ 


ance:  but  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  hath.  And  cast  ye  the  unprofit- 
able servant  into  outer  darkness: 
.  .  .  -Matt.  25:29-30. 


'Glen  (right)  discusses  a  problem  with  Jerry, 
who  IS  following  in  his  footsteps  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah;  Bishop  Ipsen  pauses  in  his  prepara- 
tion of  his  remarks  for  next  Sunday  to  consider  a 
family  problem  with  his  wife,  Belva  Moore  Ipsen. 


LIFE'S  WINDOWS 

So  many  times  I  had  passed  that 
window,  admired  it,  wondered 
briefly  who  was  within  and  then 
passed  hurriedly  on.  Then,  sudden- 
ly, through  no  act  of  mine  I  sat  with- 
in that  same  window,  carrying  on 
the  work  that  had  been  done  by 
someone  unknown  to  me. 

How  many  times  in  life  do  we 
suddenly  find  ourselves  or  a  loved 
one  in  a  place  that  we  had  admired 
or  more  often,  in  one  that  we  had 
condemned?  From  that  place  that 
is  condemned  by  others  we  can  see 
so  easily  why  we  are  there  or  why 
one  we  love  is  there.  Circumstances 
overpowered  us. 

Why  can  we  not  see  that  same 
point  about  another  who  holds  the 
place  we  now  condemn?  He  is 
there  through  no  act  of  his  own— at 
least  through  no  single  act,  but 
through  a  series  of  acts,  of  his  own 
and  others,  some  of  which  may  well 
be  ours,  and  most  of  which  seemed 
utterly  unimportant  as  they  tran- 
spired. 

Any  waking  moment  you  may  be 
passing  a  window  of  someone "s  life. 
Look  it  over  carefully,  not  critically, 
not  enviously,  but  with  fairness,  with 


sympathy,  and  with  understanding. 
A  picture  window  or  a  barred  win- 
dow—tomorrow that  same  window 
may  be  yours. 

—Clara  Peterson  Tanner 


GENTLY  BEND  THE  TWIG 

O,  gently  bend  the  twig,  nor  mar 
The  glory  of  the  future  tree; 

The  care  and  guidance  of  this  hour, 
Presages  beauty  yet  to  be. 

A  strain  may  weaken  and  destroy, 
A  twist  misshape  a  lovely  thing; 

Then  gently  guide  it  straight  and  tall, 
And  to  it  full  fruition  bring. 

The  human  twig  is  still  more  fraih 
It  needs  all  skill  of  heart  and  mind. 

To  reach  the  stature  God  intends, 
True,  firm,  and  strong,  beyond  its 
kind. 

Then  bend  the  twig,  and  guide  to 
grow 
A  mighty  oak,  roots  deeply  pressed 
In  fruitful  soil,  whose  boughs  reach 
up 
To    light    and     beauty,     golden- 
tressed. 

—Maude  O.  Cook 


SCOPE,  OBJECTIVES 

AND  NEEDS 

OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR 

(Continued  from  page  226) 

headlines  in  the  daily  newspaper. 
These  titles  should  be  so  intriguing- 
ly  and  yet  honestly  humanized  that 
these  busy  people  can  quickly  sift 
them  and  be  unerringly  led  to  those 
giving  the  specific  helps  needed. 
Adequate  titles  should  also  excite 
the  readers'  curiosity  to  know  what 
is  behind  such  challenging  head- 
lines. After  reading  such  articles, 
they  should  discover  the  solution  to 
problems,  of  which,  perchance,  they 
were  not  before  fully  aware.  How 
much  very  valuable  writing  is  lost 
by  being  buried  underneath  an  un- 
intriguing,  nondescript  headline! 

It  is  hoped  that  the  contributions 
published  in  The  Instructor  may  be 
so  well  written  that  they  will  become 
an  indispensable  part  of  Church 
magazine  literature;  that  they  may 
be  so  plain  as  to  be  helpful  to  all 
teachers;  that  as  gems  of  wisdom 
they  may  be  so  rich  and  highly 
prized  that  The  Instructor  will  take 
first  place  in  the  building  of  perma- 
nent ward  Sundav  School  libraries. 
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Representative 
Women  of  the  Church 

ELMINA  SHEPARD  TAYLOR 


ELMINA  S.  TAYLOR 


Thomas  C.  Romney 


nPHE  chief  source  of  strength  which 
characterized  the  life  of  Elmina 
Shepard  Taylor  can  be  traced  to  her 
deep  humility  and  abiding  faith  in 
her  Heavenly  Father.  These  quali- 
ties early  manifested  themselves  in 
her  life  when,  as  a  mere  child,  she 
roamed  the  vales  and  woodlands  of 
her  home  in  New  York  State. 

A  Devout  Methodist  Family 

Her  parents,  David  S.  and  Rosella 
Bailey  Shepard,  were  devout  Metho- 
dists who  taught  their  children  to 
live  strictly  the  moral  code.  The 
Sabbath  was  observed  as  a  day  for 
religious  worship  as  well  as  for  scrip- 
ture reading  in  the  home,  by  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults.  Vanity  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal 
sins,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this 
emphasized  in  the  home  of  Elmina 
that  she  early  imbibed  the  idea  that 
she  was  a  homely  child.  So  fearful 
was  she  that  people  would  think  the 
same  of  her  that  she  would  pull  her 
sunbonnet  down  over  her  face  to 
hide  her  features  whenever  she  met 
people  on  the  streets  of  her  native 
village. 

Yet  despite  this  training  she  was 
fun-loving  and  could  well  be  con- 
sidered a  child  of  nature.  Her  sensi- 
tive organism  responded  sympathet- 
ically to  the  soughing  of  the  wind 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
the  gentle  murmur  of  the  brook,  and 
the  singing  of  the  birds  as  they  flit- 
ted about  among  the  bushes  and 
treetops.  Though  she  had  a  delicate 
physical  frame,  she  was  intensely 
active  and  was  possessed  of  a  ven- 
turesome spirit  that  found  expression 
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in  divers  exploits,  such  as  climbing 
to  the  highest  branches  of  the  tallest 
trees,  and  searching  for  nuts  and 
berries  which  grew  so  abundantly 
in  the  native  forests.  Much  of  the 
summertime  she  spent  on  her  grand- 
father's farm,  a  place  of  great  attrac- 
tion for  her,  where  she  rendered 
valuable  service  in  assisting  with 
the  menial  duties  of  which  her  youth- 
ful hands  were  capable. 

At  an  early  age  she  was  enrolled 
at  the  public  school;  and,  being  an 
apt  student,  she  lost  no  time  in  com- 
pleting the  elementary  subjects  and 
was  prepared  to  enter  the  Hardwick 
Academy. 

Teacher  in  a  Rural  School 

.Following  her  graduation  from  the 
latter  institution,  she  was  engaged 
to  teach  in  a  rural  school,  but  she 
soon  tired  of  the  primitive  condi- 
tions all  about  her  and  longed  for  a 
teaching  position  aflFording  greater 
opportunities  for  advancement. 
Through  a  cousin,  she  received  an 
excellent  position  as  a  teacher  at 
Haverstraw,  a  beautiful  town  in 
southern  New  York,  on  the  w^est 
side  of  the  Hudson  River,  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  her  home.  In  those 
days  when  transportation  was  in  its 
primitive  state,  two  hundred  miles 
represented  a  long  distance  from  the 
immediate  family,  particularly  for  a 
young  woman. 

Received  Message  of  Mormonism 

Little  did  she  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  event  in  the  future  of 
her  career.  While  at  Haverstraw, 
she  became  acquainted  with  a  gen- 


ial gentleman  and  a  Latter-day  Saint, 
John  Druce  by  name,  whose  friendly 
interest  in  her  induced  her  to  accept 
some  literature  from  him  dealing 
with  the  beliefs  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  a  doctrine  entirely  new  to 
her.  So  favorably  was  she  impressed 
with  the  message  of  Mormonism  that 
she  continued  her  investigation  with 
fervor  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  she  was  ready  for  baptism. 
The  ordinance  was  administered  to 
her  on  July  5,  1856;  and  immediate- 
ly following  her  confirmation  she  re- 
ceived a  testimony  of  the  divinity  of 
Mormonism  that  was  to  remain  with 
her  throughout  life. 

Married  to  George  Hamilton  Taylor 

An  event  second  only  to  her  in- 
itiation in  the  newly-founded  Church 
of  Christ  was  the  meeting  with  her 
future  husband,  George  Hamilton 
Taylor,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Druce  home.  The  young  couple 
were  mutually  attracted  to  each  oth- 
er and  this  attraction  soon  ripened 
into  a  love  which  culminated  in  a 
happy  marriage.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Apostle  John  Taylor, 
August  31,  1856. 

Young  Taylor  gives  an  interesting 
sidelight  into  his  early  impressions 
of  Miss  Shepard,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes her  as  having  "plain  features 
but  of  a  lively,  vivacious  disposition, 
witty,  and  ever  ready  at  repartee  .  .  . 
I  soon  became  very  much  interested 
in  her,"  said  he,  "and  thought  that  I 
would  be  supremely  happy  if  I 
could  get  her  for  a  wife  ...  So  afraid 
was  I  of  womankind  and  so  great  a 
coward,  and  so  fearful  of  being  re- 
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fused,  that  I  sought  to  hide  my  real 
feehngs  by  trying  to  make  people 
think  that  I  was  trying  to  get  some- 
one else  .  .  .  ." 

To  Salt  Lake  City  in  1859 

The  newly-weds  remained  in  Hav- 
erstraw  until  ready  to  emigrate  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  journey  toward 
that  point  was  begun  April  15,  1859, 
in  an  emigrant  car  en  route  to 
Detroit.  This  was  not  much  to 
their  liking,  since  there  were  no 
cushions  on  the  board  seats;  and 
the  passengers  generally  were  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  their  hubbub 
throughout  the  night  prevented  the 
Taylors  from  getting  their  required 
sleep.  Indeed,  they  were  fortunate 
if  they  got  any  sleep  at  all. 

The  trip  from  Winter  Quarters  to 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  was  in  a  lum- 
ber wagon,  drawn  by  two  yoke  of 
oxen;  it  required  eighty-two  days  of 
travel. 

Fortunate  it  was  that  the  husband 
was  able  to  obtain  employment  al- 
most at  once  upon  arriving  in  the 
Great  Basin.  He  was  hired  to  work 
in  a  sawmill  some  distance  up  Big 
Cottonwood  Canyon,  where  the  fam- 
ily remained  until  the  closing  of  the 
mill  for  winter  six  weeks  later.  They 
then  moved  to  Sugar  House  Ward 
and  occupied  a  schoolhouse  owned 
by  Feramorz  Little,  until  they  could 
obtain  more  suitable  quarters. 

Love  and  Respect  in  the  Home 

The  Taylors  were  blessed  with 
seven  children,  three  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  The  discipline  in  the 
home  was  ideal.  Parents  and  chil- 
dren mingled  together  with  the  great- 
est of  freedom  and  confidence,  ex- 
hibiting toward  one  another  the  love 
and  respect  to  which  all  were  en- 
titled. If  the  children  were  out  late 
at  night,  they  would  invariably  re- 
port to  the  mother  in  her  bedroom 
when  they  returned. 

Sunday  was  a  peaceful,  worship- 
ful day  when  all  members  of  the 
family  would  attend  their  Sunday 
School  and  meetings  and  other  such 
duties  enjoined  upon  Latter-day 
Saints  by  the  Lord  through  His  ser- 
vants. 

The  public  life  of  Sister  Taylor 
began  when  she  was  appointed,  on 
December  12,  1867,  secretary  of  the 
Fourteenth  Ward  Relief  Society  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  a  position  she  held 
for  twenty-six  years.  Near  the  close 
of  1879,  when  the  Relief  Society  was 
organized  as  a  stake  institution,  Sis- 
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ter  Taylor  was  inducted  into  office 
as  a  counselor  to  President  M.  Isa- 
bella Home,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake. 
In  this  capacity  she  served  with 
credit  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 

General  President  of  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

At  a  conference  of  the  women's 
organizations  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  June  19,  1880,  Sister  Taylor 
was  appointed  general  president  of 
the  Young  Ladies  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  the  first  to  hold 
this  position.  In  this  capacity  she 
traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
stakes  of  Zion,  in  company  with  such 
women  as  Eliza  R.  Snow,  Zina  D. 
Young,  Sarah  M.  Kimball,  Emme- 
line  B.  Wells,  and  M.  Isabella  Home, 
in  the  interests  of  both  the 
Y.L.M.I.A.  and  the  Relief  Society. 

When  in  1891  the  Y.L.M.I.A.  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
States,  Sister  Taylor  became  an  ex- 
officio  vice-president  of  that  organ- 
ization. 

Retained  Office  Through  Last  Illness 

In  later  years  she  did  little  travel- 
ing, because  of  ill  health,  and  will- 
ingly would  she  have  retired  from 
her  exalted  position,  but  the  Presid- 
ing Brethren  did  not  see  fit  to  release 
her.  She  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  business  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
organization  through  reports  daily 
furnished  her  at  her  bedside  up  until 
the  day  of  her  death,  which  occurred 
on  December  6,  1904. 

Her  funeral  was  held  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall,  which  was  draped  in 
white  for  the  occasion.  The  choir  and 
ushers  were  young  ladies  of  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Association. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  one  of 
the  speakers,  said: 

Most  people  of  my  acquaintance 
—and  I  presume  it  will  apply  gen- 
erally—walk very  largely  in  a  Ught 
that  is  borrowed,  like  the  light  of 
the  moon  borrowed  from  the  sun. 
There  are  few  men  and  women  in 
the  world  who  do  not  seek  borrowed 
Mght. 

But  I  will  give  it  as  an  opinion 
which  I  have  held  many  years,  be- 
cause of  my  connection  with  the 
M.  I.  A.  and  with  Sister  Taylor, 
that  she  was  one  of  the  few  in  the 
world  who  had  the  light  within  her, 
and  who  had  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  of  the  cleansing  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  she  walked  in  it, 
and,  therefore,  she  had  power 
among  her  associates  and  her  sis- 
ters. She  was  legitimately  the  head 
of  the  organization  over  which  she 
was  called  to  preside.  She  borrowed 
no  influence  from  others.  She  bore 
her  own  influence  upon  the  minds 
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At  the  beginning  of  her  public  life. 

of  those  with  whom  she  associated. 
There  came  out  of  her  soul  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  counsel  and  judg- 
ment, and  her  mind  was  clear  in  re- 
gard to  the  truth;  she  always  spoke 
as  one  possessed  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  which  she  really 
did  possess. 

She  was  a  strong  character.  .  .  . 
But  the  very  strength  of  that  charac- 
ter and  personality  was  tempered 
and  softened  by  the  choicest  spirit 
of  kindness,  of  love,  of  mercy,  and 
of  charity,  that  ever  in  my  judg-  , 
ment  adorned  womankind.  .  .  . 

Ruth  May  Fox,  a  life-long  friend 
of  Sister  Taylor,  paid  this. tribute: 

Did  you  seek  for  wisdom?  Sister  . 
Taylor  had  it.  Were  you  looking 
for  judgment?  You  found  it.  Did 
you  look  for  strength  of  character 
and  faith  and  fidelity  and  courage? 
You  found  it  embodied  in  our  sister. 
Did  you  want  sympathy  and  love, 
or  charity?  You  could  get  it  from 
Sister  Taylor.  And  I  do  thank  my 
Heavenly  Father,  and  I  do  consider 
it  ever  the  greatest  privilege  of  my 
life,  to  have  learned  wisdom  at  her 
feet. 


Oh!  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on. 
For  him  who  with  fervent  heart  goes  forth 
Under  the   bright   and   glorious    sky,    and 

looks 
On  duties  well-performed,  and  days  well 

spent! 
For   him   the   wind,    ay!    and   the    yellow 

leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent 

teachings; 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that 

Death 
Has  Hfted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  last  resting  place  without  a  tear. 
—Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
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CONSERVATION 

Of  Natural  and  Human  Resources 


Dr.  Rudgcr  H.  Walker 


VII.  WATER  CONSERVATION 

"1  Abater!  How  important  it  is  to 
our  welfare  and  especially 
here  in  the  West.  The  location  of 
our  towns  and  cities  has  been  de- 
termined by  availability  of  water 
supplies.  Now  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  the  size  of  our  cities  in 
the  West  also  may  be  limited  by  the 
water  available  for  domestic  use. 

Similarly  the  type  and  extent  of 
our  agricultural  industries  are  de- 
termined by  the  water  available  for 
irrigation.  Without  water  for  irriga- 
tion the  kinds  of  crops  that  can  be 
grown  are  very  limited.  With  ample 
water  a  great  variety  of  crops  can 
be  grown  in  most  areas.  Furthermore 
the  yield  and  quality  of  crops  can  be 
increased  or  improved  by  controlling 
the  water  supply  so  as  best  to  fit 
the  crop  requirements. 

Thus  the  number  of  people  who 
can  live  in  an  area,  and  the  kinds  of 
things  we  do  are  limited  and  often 
determined  by  the  water  supply. 
That  is  the  reason  we  devote  so  much 
time,  energy,  and  money  to  the  con- 
struction of  large  dams  and  reser- 
voirs. 

The  Hoover  Dam  near  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  was  constructed  to  conserve 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Water  stored  in  Lake  Mead  supplies 
water  needed  for  irrigation  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land,  regulates  the 
flow  of  the  river  to  prevent  floods, 
serves  to  generate  electric  power 
which  is  used  widely  in  the  South- 
west, and  furnishes  domestic  water 
for  many  municipalities. 

The  Pine  View  dam  and  reservoir 
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on  the  Ogden  River,  the  Hyrum  dam 
and  reservoir  in  Cache  Valley,  the 
Scofield  dam  and  reservoir  in  Central 
Utah,  the  Hatch  reservoir  on  the  up- 
per Sevier  River,  and  the  Sevier 
Bridge  reservoir  on  the  same  river 
in  Sanpete  and  Juab  counties  all 
serve  to  store  water  while  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  so  that  it  can  be 
used  to  advantage  late  in  the  summer 
when  the  supply  is  low. 

Now  we  are  thinking  about  addi- 
tional dams  and  reservoirs  on  the 
Colorado,  the  Weber,  and  the  Snake 
rivers  and  also  on  smaller  streams 
wherever  water  can  be  stored  and 
made  available  for  later  use. 


We  have  come  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  conserving  the  water  of 
these  rivers  and  we  are  willing  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  for  this 
conservation.  The  security  of  our 
people  in  the  West  and  the  expan- 
sion of  our  cities  and  the  agricultural 
areas  are  dependent  on  these  rec- 
lamation developments. 

Much  Water  is  Wasted  in  Poor 
Distribution  Systems 

In  spite  of  our  interest  in  building 
dams  and  reservoirs  to  conserve  the 
water  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  as 
a  Deople  we  are  wasteful  of  the  water 
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EXCESS   SEEPAGE   PRODUCES   WATERLOGGED   LAND 
Makes  land  unfit  for  crop  production  by  bringing  harmful  salts  to  the  surface. 
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we  have.  Irrigation  authorities  have 
estimated  that  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  w^ater  turned  into 
many  irrigation  canals  is  lost  through 
seepage. 

A  recent  investigation  of  one  of 
the  irrigation  canals  in  northern  Utah 
showed  that  enough  water  to  cover 
more  than  three  acres  of  land  one 
foot  deep  was  being  lost  every  24 
hours  along  a  180-foot  length  of  ca- 
nal. This  water,  if  conserved,  would 
irrigate  an  additional  80  acres  of 
land. 

In  canal-lining  studies  conducted 
by  the  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  the  Delta  area  of  Utah,  it 
was  found  that  a  one-mile  section 
of  a  canal  lost  1,512  acre-feet  of 
water  during  the  irrigation  period 
of  six  months.  This  would  have  sup- 
plied three  acre-feet  of  water  to 
500  additional  acres  of  land,  or  2 
acre  feet  to  750  acres.  The  value  of 
the  water  itself  was  estimated  to  be 
more  than  $2,000  annually. 

The  water  lost  through  seepage 
from  canals  in  general  is  not  only 
lost  for  any  useful  purpose,  but  it 
seeps  into  the  lower-lying  lands  and 
often  makes  them  too  wet  for  the 
production  of  crops.  Furthermore, 
harmful  alkali  salts  are  often  brought 
up  from  lower  levels  to  the  root-zone 
of  the  soil  when  the  water  table 
rises  to  or  near  the  surface.  This 
makes  these  lands  useless  for  crop 
production  without  expensive  drain- 
age projects  to  reclaim  them.  Thus 
the  water  that  is  permitted  to  get  out 
of  control  may  do  much  damage  to 
crops  and  even  permanent  injury  to 
the  land. 

Lining  Leaky  Canals  Saves  Water 

Lining  leaky  ditches  and  canals  is 
the  solution  to  this  problem.  Lining 
canals  will  prevent  a  large  part  of 
the  seepage  losses.  Lining  also  facili- 
tates water  deliveries,  and  saves 
labor  in  maintaining  ditches  and 
canals.  Erosion  is  sometimes  ef- 
fectively controlled  by  lining  the 
ditch,  and  this  is  an  important  item 
in  many  places.  Ditches  have  been 
observed  to  cut  into  the  soil  to 
depths  of  6  to  10  feet  or  deeper.  In 
some  places  ditchbanks  have  been 
washed  away  making  the  channel 
much  wider  than  necessary,  thus 
wasting  valuable  land.  Lining  of 
ditches  and  canals  with  a  suitable 
material  to  hold  the  water  and  pro- 
tect against  erosion  is  an  important 
conservation  measure. 

Some  farmers  and  canal  companies 


CANAL  NEAR  PHOENIX  IS  BEING  LINED  WITH  CONCRETE 

Many  Arizona  canals  are  so  lined  with  the  use  of  this  Fuller  slip  form. 


have  in  recent  years  become  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  lining 
their  ditches  to  conserve  water  and 
to  save  the  soil.  A  notable  example 
is  that  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  two  east  Juab  County  irrigation 
companies  where  important  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  conserve 
available  water  supplies. 

During  the  past  three  years  the 
North  Canyon  Irrigation  Company 
has  lined  a  portion  of  its  ditch  north- 
east of  Mona  with  reinforced  con- 
crete. In  this  area  the  ditch  crosses 
over  a  gravelly  bench.  Appreciable 
quantities  of  water  have  been  lost 
here  by  seepage  year  after  year. 

Similarly  east  of  Levan  in  Juab 
County,  a  ditch  was  cleaned  of  wil- 
lows, weeds,  and  brush,  then  lined 
to  prevent  loss  of  water  by  seepage. 

Experiments  with  Canal  Linings 

For  the  past  several  years  experi- 
ments have  been  under  way  at  the 
Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  co-operation  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Division  of  Ir- 
rigation and  Water  Conservation,  to 
see  if  certain  methods  or  materials 
could  be  used  in  canal  lining  which 
would  be  effective  in  preventing 
seepage  and  which  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  reinforced  concrete. 
Sections  of  canals  have  been  lined 
with  a  variety  of  materials  such  as 
bentonite  mixed  with  soils,  gunite, 
light  oils,  asphaltic  membranes  and 
fabrics,  butyl  fiber  glass  fabrics,  soil 
cements,  and  precast  concrete  slabs. 


Tests  are  then  made  of  the  amount 
of  water  seeping  through  each  ma- 
terial. Also  observations  are  being 
made  to  determine  the  durability  of 
materials.  Some  have  been  affected 
by  freezing  in  the  winter,  and  others 
have  deteriorated  through  chemical 
action  of  the  salt  which  is  prevalent 
in  certain  streams. 

Some  linings  have  been  found  to 
be  10,000  times  less  permeable  to 
water  than  the  original  soil  material; 
that  is,  they  will  permit  only  one- 
ten-thousaridth  as  much  water  to 
seep  through  as  will  the  natural  soil. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would 
require  thirty  years  for  the  same  vol- 
ume of  water  to  leak  through  a  clay 
lining  of  the  type  used  in  these  ex- 
periments as  was  lost  through  the 
original  canal  bed  material  in  one 
season. 

Obviously  lining  materials  of  this 
type  will  save  great  volumes  of 
water  annually.  Whether  they  will 
be  sufficiently  durable  to  warrant 
their  use  instead  of  cement  concrete 
is  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  experi- 
ments. 

Efficiency  of  Water  Application  is 
Low  on  Utah  Farms 

If  all  the  water  taken  from  the 
rivers  and  reservoirs  were  conserved 
during  the  process  of  distributing 
it  to  the  fields,  we  would  still  lose  or 
waste  about  half  or  even  more  of  it 
through  faulty  irrigation  practices. 
This  is  a  shocking  statement,  I  am 
sure,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  under- 
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Different  materials  are  alternated  to  test  their  ability  to  withstand  usage. 


stand.  Investigations  conducted  by 
irrigation  engineers,  however,  have 
shown  this  to  be  true. 

Studies  were  made  of  the  efficien- 
cy of  use  of  irrigation  water  on  sever- 
al farms  in  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  coun- 
ties. Measurements  were  made  of 
the  volumes  of  water  turned  onto 
the  fields  during  irrigation.  The  vol- 
ume of  water  actually  stored  in  the 
soil  where  it  could  be  used  by  the 
crop  was  also  measured.  The  balance 
of  the  water  applied  either  ran  off 
the  lower  end  of  the  field,  or  was  lost 
through  deep  seepage  beyond  the 
root  zone  of  the  soil. 

Sixty  Per  Cent  of  Water  Lost  or 
Wasted  in  Irrigation 

It  was  observed  that  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  water  was  used  var- 
ied greatly  among  farms.  These  dif- 
ferences resulted  from  the  fact  that 
soils  varied  greatly  from  farm  to 
farm,  that  water  is  applied  different- 
ly to  the  various  crops,  that  on  some 
farms  the  irrigation  system  is  laid 
out  for  more  effective  and  efficient 
application  of  the  water,  and  also 
because  some  farmers  seemed  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
many  factors  affecting  the  efficient 
use  of  water  in  irrigation. 

The  average  water  application  ef- 
ficiency in  the  145  tests  in  Utah 
County  ranged  from  24  to  51  per 
cent  and  averaged  40  per  cent.  That 
means  that  only  24  to  51  per  cent 
or  an  average  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
water  applied  to  the  land  in  irriga- 
tion was  stored  in  the  soil  where  it 


could  be  used  by  plants.  The  other 
60  per  cent  of  the  water  applied  was 
wasted,  either  by  deep  seepage  be- 
yond the  root  zone  of  the  soil  or  by 
running  off  the  lower  end  of  the 
field.  On  the  Salt  Lake  County 
farms  tested,  the  efficiency  of  irriga- 
tion ranged  from  18  to  58  per  cent 
and  averaged  35  per  cent. 

The  farmers  selected  as  co-opera- 
tors in  these  studies  were  good  ir- 
rigators. There  is  no  reason  to  as- 
sume that  they  were  less  efficient  in 
the  use  of  irrigation  water  than  oth- 
er farmers.  Undoubtedly  water  may 
be  used  much  more  efficiently  on 
some  farms,  and  less  efficiently  on 
some  farms,  than  on  those  studied 
in  these  tests. 

These  tests  bring  us  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  much  of  the  water  applied 
to  the  land  in  irrigation  is  lost  from 
use  by  the  crops  and  is  therefore 
wasted.  In  an  arid  land  like  ours 
where  water  is  so  important  to  our 
welfare  and  also  so  scarce,  we  should 
look  at  this  situation  with  grave  con- 
cern. Steps  should  be  taken  by  every 
farmer,  or  every  person  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  irrigating  land,  to  con- 
serve the  water  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent. 

Knowledge  of  Soil  Required  for 
Efficiency  in  Water  Application 

Obviously  it  is  not  feasible  for 
one  to  attain  an  efficiency  of  100 
per  cent  in  the  use  of  water.  Certain- 
ly, however,  the  percentage  can  be 
much  higher  than  35  or  40  per  cent 
if  proper  precautions   are   taken  in 


the  application  of  water  to  the  land. 
The  irrigator  must  become  more 
familiar  with  the  many  things  that 
contribute  to  the  efficient  applica- 
tion and  proper  use  of  water.  He 
must  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  physical  characteristics  of  his 
soil,  especially  the  depth,  texture  and 
permeability  to  water,  so  that  he  can 
determine  the  size  of  stream  to  use 
in  irrigation,  the  length  of  furrow 
to  use,  and  the  length  of  time  to  al- 
low water  to  run  over  the  land.  He 
must  learn  to  prepare  his  land  for 
the  most  efficient  application  of 
water.  On  many  fields  this  will  re- 
quire leveling  of  the  land,  realign- 
ment of  ditches,  shortening  or 
lengthening  of  irrigation  runs,  and 
the  construction  of  suitable  head- 
gates  and  flumes  for  controlling  the 
water. 

Finally,  but  not  of  least  impor- 
tance, it  may  mean  a  reorganization 
of  the  entire  irrigation  plan  of  the 
canal  company  so  as  to  permit  more 
frequent  irrigations  on  loose  or  fine- 
textured  soils  of  shallow  depth  and 
a  longer  time  between  irrigations  on 
the  heavier  and  deeper  soils.  This 
may  mean  a  change  of  policy  so  as 
to  permit  the  farmer  to  determine 
when  he  needs  water  rather  than 
having  to  take  his  water  turn  at  pre- 
scribed intervals  of  time  without  con- 
sidering the  needs  of  the  crop. 

New  instruments  are  being  de- 
veloped to  determine  rather  readily 
the  moisture  content  of  the  soil.  By 
reading  these  instruments  from  day 
to  day,  as  one  would  follow  the  tem- 
perature with  a  thermometer,  a  farm- 
er can  determine  when  the  moisture 
content  of  the  soil  is  getting  too  low 
for  best  growth  of  his  crop.  This 
would  enable  him  more  easily  to  de- 
termine when  to  irrigate. 

These  instruments  have  not  yet 
been  perfected  so  as  to  be  useful  by 
farmers  generally,  but  they  are  being 
used  in  experimental  studies  on  ir- 
rigation and  they  have  been  found 
very  useful.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
may  come  to  more  general  use  be- 
fore many  years  go  by. 

In  the  meantime  every  irrigator 
can  do  much  to  increase  his  ef- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  irrigation 
water.  Assistance  in  this  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  local  county  ex- 
tension agent,  or  other  agricultural 
specialists.  Printed  information  on 
improved  irrigation  practices  may 
also  be  obtained  from  these  agricul- 
tural specialists  and  also  from  your 
state  agricultural  college  or  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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B^im  Witd  Grmir/HiA 


Through  Memorization 


Nursery  Department^ 

Thou  shalt  thank  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  all  things. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  59:7. 

Kindergarten  Department* 

Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness: 
come  before  his  presence  with  sing- 
ing.-Psalms  100:2. 

Primary  Department 

Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  canst 
believe,  all  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth.— Mark  9:23. 

F}rst  Intermediate  Department 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  sal- 
vation; whom  shall  I  fear?  the  Lord 
is  the  strength  of  my  life;  of  whom 
shall  I  be  afraid?— Psalms  27:1. 

Second  Intermediate  Department 

And  if  it  so  be  that  you  should 
labor  all  your  days  in  crying  repent- 
ance unto  this  people,  and  bring, 
save  it  be  one  soul  unto  me,  how 
great  shall  be  your  joy  with  him  in 
the  kingdom  of  my  Father! 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  18:15. 


lunior  Department 

Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah 
the  prophet  .  .  . 

And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the 

*When  the  quotation  is  too  difficult  for 
memorization  by  young  children,  hearing  it  read 
from  the  scriptures  or  hearing  the  teacher  repeat 
it  from  memory  develops  a  readiness  for  mem- 
orization. Children  should  be  made  to  feel  free 
to   chime  in   on   known  parts. 
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fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart 
of  the  children  to  their  fathers  .  .  . 

Malachi  4:5-6. 

Advanced  Junior  Department 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not;  and 
it  shall  be  given  him.— James  1:5. 

Senior  Department 

But  mine  own  eyes  have  beheld 
God;  but  not  my  natural,  but  my 
spiritual  eyes,  for  my  natural  eyes 
could  not  have  beheld;  for  I  should 
have  withered  and  died  in  his  pres- 
ence; but  his  glory  was  upon  me; 
and  I  beheld  his  face,  for  I  was 
transfigured  before  him. 

—Moses  1:11. 

Advanced  Senior  Department 

.  .  .  He  which  soweth  sparingly 
shall  reap  also  sparingly;  and  he 
which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap 
also  bountifully. 

Every  man  according  as  he  pur- 
poseth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give; 
not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity:  for 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. 

-II  Corinthians  9:6-7. 

Gospel  Message  Department 

And  now  behold,  this  is  the  com- 
mandment which  I  give  unto  you. 
that  ye  shall  not  suffer  anyone 
knowingly  to  partake  of  my  flesh 
and  blood  unworthily,  when  ye  shall 
minister  it; 


For  the  Month  of  October 


For  whoso  eateth  and  drinketh  my 
flesh  and  blood  unworthfly  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  his  soul; 
therefore  if  ye  know  that  a  man  is 
unworthy  to  eat  and  drink  of  my 
flesh  and  blood  ye  shall  forbid  him. 
-3  Nephi  18:28-29. 

Genealogical  Training  Department 

In  the  celestial  glory  there  are 
three  heavens  or  degrees; 

And  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest, 
a  man  must  enter  into  this  order  of 
the  priesthood  [meaning  the  new 
and  everlasting  covenant  of  mar- 
riage]; 

And  if  he  does  not,  he  cannot 
obtain  it. 

He  may  enter  into  the  other,  but 
that  is  the  end  of  his  kingdom;  he 
cannot  have  an  increase. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  131:1-4. 


Family  Relations  Department 

.  .  .  that  they  are  willing  to  take 
upon  them  the  name  of  thy  Son,  and 
always  remember  him  and  keep  his 
commandments  which  he  has  given 
them;  that  they  may  always  have 
his  spirit  to  be  with  them.  .  .  . 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  20:77. 


Gospel  Doctrine  Department 

For  what  doth  it  profit  a  man  ff  a 
gift  is  bestow^ed  upon  him,  and  he 
receive  not  the  gift?  Behold,  he  re- 
joices not  in  that  which  is  given  un- 
to him,  neither  rejoices  in  him  who 
is  the  giver  of  the  gift. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:33. 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  GREAT  TEACHER? 


Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


TAT'e  hear  it  said,  "I  wish  I  had  a 
college  education  so  I  could  be 
a  great  teacher!"  Or,  "If  only  I  had 
Brother  X's  talent  for  teaching,  I'd 
gladly  take  the  class."  Or,  "How 
can  I  have  a  good  class  when  it  has 
already  been  spoiled  by  other  teach- 
ers?" 

Thus  do  many  of  us  soothe  our 
consciences— and  deceive  ourselves— 
by  placing  the  blame  somew^here  else 
for  our  lack  of  success  in  teaching. 
But  let's  look  for  a  moment  at  some 
specific  phases  of  the  problem. 

Are  we  right  in  supposing  that 
only  people  with  special  college  de- 
grees can  teach  well?  Are  we  sure, 
when  we  refer  enviously  to  the  tal- 
ents of  a  great  teacher  that  the  Lord 
did  not  also  bless  us?  Remember  the 
Saviour's  parable  in  which  severe 
condemnation  came  to  the  servant 
who  hid  his  talent.  Let's  not  be  guilty 
of  hiding  ours,  no  matter  how  small 
they  may  be! 

How  many  of  the  world's  great 
teachers  had  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come highly  educated  and  trained 
in  their  art?  Jesus,  the  Master 
Teacher  of  the  World,  probably  had 
only  the  schooling  afforded  at  the 
village  synagogue.  Plato,  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  largely  self-taught,  as 
were  countless  others  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  helped  to 
mold  the  thinking  of  mankind.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
education  and  training  in  the  art  of 
teaching  are  not  to  be  sought  after. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  of  great 
help.  But  other  factors  enter  into  the 
matter,  too. 

Let's  take  the  case  of  Sister  Wil- 
liams,  a   young  college   student  of 
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elementary  education.  She  was 
small  and  quiet,  and  seemed  general- 
ly to  lack  the  dynamic  qualities  so 
important  in  handling  a  lively  group 
of  eleven-  and  twelve-year-old  boys. 
It  seemed  almost  cruel  to  send  such 
an  immature,  inexperienced  teacher 
into  a  difficult,  rowdy  class. 

But  Sister  Williams  proved  to  be 
entirely  equal  to  the  task.  As  she 
walked  through  the  door,  she  sensed 
a  spirit  of  antagonism.  She  responded 
with  a  bright  smile  of  good  fellow- 
ship; and  during  the  brief  moment 
while  class  members  took  a  mental 
inventory  of  her  and  estimated  how 
long  she  would  last  as  a  teacher, 
she  picked  up  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
made  two  or  three  sweeping  lines  on 
the  board— lines  that  definitely  meant 
something!  Then  facing  the  class 
she  began  the  lesson.  There  was  no 
looking  in  the  text,  hunting  for  half- 
learned  bits  of  information.  The  text 
was  in  her  head!  Occasionally  she 
half -turned  and  continued  her  sketch 
on  the  blackboard. 

The  boys  were  fascinated.  They 
had  no  desire  to  interrupt  or  to  talk 
among  themselves.  They  were  too 
much  interested  in  what  was  coming 
next.  The  drawing  on  the  board  and 
the  stories  told  made  the  lesson  seem 
very  real.  Long  before  the  pupils 
reached  the  usual  "boiling  point," 
the  bell  rang  and  class  was  over. 

Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  young 
teacher  produced  surprises  in  tech- 
nique, drove  home  lessons  with 
"chalk  talks,"  articles,  pictures,  etc. 
Presently  she  had  so  completely  won 
over  the  group  that  members  of  the 
the  very  pictures,  short  talks,  stories, 
class   were  themselves   contributing 


and  other  helps  that  made  each  ses- 
sion a  memorable  event. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  that  same 
class,  some  months  later,  when  the 
teacher  and  her  family  moved  away. 

Then  there  was  a  young  mining 
engineer  who  faced  a  critical  teach- 
ing situation.  His  class  had  literally 
driven  out  several  teachers,  and  the 
members  were  determined  to  drive 
him  out,  also.  The  engineer  may  not 
have  studied  child  psychology,  but 
he  had  some  very  practical  ideas 
about  how  to  win  boys  and  influence 
Sunday  School  classes. 

During  a  lull  in  the  class  session. 
he  casually  remarked,  "I  have  to  go 
up  the  canyon  next  Saturday  after- 
noon, to  inspect  a  mine.  I'll  be  pass- 
ing here  about  12:30— in  case  any  of 
you  fellows  would  like  to  go  along." 

Promptly  at  12:30  the  next  Satur- 
day, he  stopped  his  truck  in  front  of 
the  meetinghouse.  Every  member  of 
the  class  was  on  hand— and  also  all 
the  other  boys  of  that  age  living  in 
the  ward.  The  boys  packed  the  big 
truck  full,  and  shouted  and  sang  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  all  the  way 
up  the  canyon. 

The  engineer-teacher  stopped  at  a 
lovely  spot  for  a  picnic— and  from 
boxes  in  the  cab  he  brought  out 
sandwiches,  frankfurters,  cool  drinks 
and  everything  else  hungry  boys 
need. 

Afterward,  the  boys  and  their 
guide  climbed  a  steep  trail  to  the 
mine.  The  teacher  may  not  have 
been  master  of  every  classroom  situa- 
tion, but  he  did  know  about  rocks 
minerals,  and  mining.  He  supplied 
the  boys  with  candles  and  led  the 
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way  into  the  tunnel.  He  told  how 
rocks  were  formed,  how  they  are 
folded,  tilted,  and  otherwise 
changed.  He  explained  how  hot 
gases  and  liquids  from  deep  in  the 
earth  force  their  way  up  into  the 
earth's  crust,  and  showed  how  and 
where  the  minerals  are  formed  as 
the  hot  materials  cool. 

No  mention  was  made  of  Sunday 
School  work.  There  was  no  scolding 
or  "preaching  at."  But  through  the 
long  afternoon  there  was  forming  in 
the  minds  of  the  boys  a  new  opinion 
of  their  teacher.  They  were  develop- 
ing a  great  respect  and  admiration 
for  him— a  friendship  that  was  to  en- 
dure through  the  long  years  that  fol- 
lowed. His  classroom  problem  was 
solved! 

Some  people  had  predicted  that 
out  of  that  class  there  would  come 
loafers,  hoodlums,  and  criminals;  in- 
stead, there  have  come  Sunday 
School  superintendents,  bishops,  and 
other  leaders  in  Church,  civic,  and 
business  life.  One  or  two  are  not 
now  active  in  their  wards,  but  all 
are  honorable,  highly  respected  citi- 
zens. The  time,  gasoline,  and  food 
the  young  mining  engineer  spent  in 
overcoming  prejudice  against  him- 
self and  in  removing  the  barriers  of 
misunderstanding  have  paid  rich  div- 
idends all  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  that  time. 

Specific  Suggestions 

During  October,  the  Second  In- 
termediate Department  will  consider 
some  of  the  most  stirring  and  im- 
portant men  whose  lives  are  por- 
trayed in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Any 
one  of  them  could  well  be  used  as 
the  subject  for  a  model  lesson.  But 
let's  consider  for  a  moment  the  les- 
son entitled  "Moroni,  and  the  Title 
of  Liberty."  Moroni  was  a  brilliant 
young  Nephite  general,  only  twen- 
ty-five years  old.  Though  he  was 
skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  his  greatest 
desires  were  for  peace  and  the 
righteousness  of  his  people.  How 
different  was  he  from  many  of  the 
leaders  of  our  dav! 

After  defeating  his  enemies  from 
the  outside,  the  Lamanites,  he  was 
soon  confronted  by  enemies  within 
his  own  kingdom.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  wicked  man,  Amalickiah, 
many  people  threatened  to  dominate 
the  kingdom,  and  to  set  up  their 
leader  as  the  new  king. 

Have  we  ever  known  such  a  situa- 
tion to  exist  in  our  own  land— no  mat- 
ter where  "our  land"  may  be?     Of 
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course  we  have!  Members 
of  the  class  will  have 
names  in  mind  immediate- 
ly. It  was  when  Moroni 
had  to  deal  with  the 
growing  rebellion  in  his 
own  country  that  he  de- 
cided on  a  plan  to  rouse 
his  people  out  of  their  in- 
diflFerence.  Therefore  he 
tore  out  a  part  of  his 
cloak  and  wrote  on  it  his 
famous  "title  of  liberty," 
which  said: 

In  memory  o£  our  God, 
our  religion,  and  freedom, 
and  our  peace,  our  wives, 
and     our     children. 

-Alma  46:12. 

With  this  banner  raised 
aloft,  he  went  through 
the  city,  calling  upon 
everyone  who  was  willing 
to  maintain  that  title  to 
come  forth  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord.  The  right- 
eous people  rose  up  and 
followed  after  him  in 
such  numbers  that  the 
wicked  Amalickiah  and 
his  followers  were  afraid 
and  fled  out  of  the  land. 

What  a  lesson  can  be 
taught  around  that  inci- 
dent! In  the  home,  in  the 
school,  on  the  playground, 
in  any  group  at  any  time 

or  place,  if  one  right-living  person  stop,  saying  that  the  song  was  quite 
will  dare  to  rise  up  and  lead  the  way,  out  of  place.  He  reminded  the  group 
others  will  follow  after  him.  But  too  that  the  meeting  had  been  opened 
often,  we  all  hold  back,  though  we  by  prayer  and  the  Lord  had  been  in- 
know  well  what  we  ought  to  do.  We  vited  to  be  their  guest, 
don't  like  to  go  against  the  crowd—  Immediately     the     entire     group 

sometimes  forgetting  that  those  who  caught  the  spirit  of  this  leader  and 
want  to  do  wrong  are  usually  the  they  turned  the  meeting  into  one  of 
noisiest  and  most  talkative,  but  that  testimony  bearing.  Even  the  young 
they  are  often  few  in  number.  If  man  who  had  started  to  sing  the 
only  someone  will  lead  out,  it  is  sur-  wrong  kind  of  song  arose  and  bore 
prising  to  see  how  many  others  are  his  testimony,  showing  that  he  was 
really  anxiously  waiting  to  follow  able  to  accept  in  a  proper  spirit  the 
after.  Here  is  an  example:  reprimand,    which    had    been    very 

A  meeting  had  been  called  for  a     kindly  given. 
group  of  young  people.  The  leader.  Surely   we   have   need   for   more 

one  of  the  ward  authorities,  was  de-  people,  who,  like  the  youthful 
tained  and  the  young  people  decided  Moroni,  have  a  clear  understanding 
to  go  ahead  with  the  meeting,  any-  of  our  beliefs  and  our  standards,  and 
way.  One  very  fine  young  man  was  who  will  help  to  strengthen  the  faith 
asked  to  pray.  This  he  did,  offering  and  determination  of  the  rest  of  us, 
a  brief  but  reverent  petition  that  the  who  are  sometimes  not  too  sure  of 
spirit  of  the  Lord  would  be  with  the  way  in  whigh  we  should  walk, 
them.  Then  several  asked  that  an-  The  wise  teacher,  old  or  young, 
other  young  man  sing  for  them,  for  skilled  or  inexperienced,  will  stiidy 
he  had  an  excellent  voice.  The  song  his  lessons  and  his  class.  He  will  be 
he  chose  was  not  at  all  appropriate  alert  for  ways  to  illustrate  and  apply 
for  such  an  occasion.  Several  in  the  his  lessons,  that  they  may  not  be  for- 
group  laughed  boisterously  at  the  gotten.  If  he  will  do  these  things 
quips  in  the  song.  But  one  young  humbly  and  prayerfully,  his  students 
man  arose  and  asked  the  singer  to      will  say,  "He  is  a  great  teacher!" 
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Drawing  by  Richard  Gunn 

TAKE  THEM  AS  THEY  COME 
We  need  them  all. 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE  DEPARTMENT  AIDS 


/  Holman  Waters 


Deports  coming  to  the  general 
board  indicate  that  many  teach- 
ers in  the  Gospel  Doctrine  Depart- 
ment find  the  most  successful  meth- 
od of  teaching  the  current  Gospel 
Doctrine  lessons  from  The  Gospel  in 
Action  is  to  utilize  the  biographies 
in  the  manual  to  illustrate  and  to 
form  the  basis  for  a  discussion  or 
lesson  on  the  doctrine  exemplified 
in  the  life  of  the  subject  of  the  les- 
son. Suggested  below  are  doctrinal 
subjects,  expressed  in  scriptural  quo- 
tations, which  might  be  utilized  in 
teaching  the  Gospel  Doctrine  De- 
partment lessons  for  September  and 
October. 

September  S— Chapter  31 
Subject:  Joseph  Quinney,  Jr.* 

Wherefore  putting  away  lying,  speak 
every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour:  .  .  . 

— Ephesians  4:25. 

Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that 
they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live 
of  the  gospel.— I  Corinthians  9:14. 

Therefore,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that 
your  anointings,  and  your  washings,  and 
your  baptisms  for  the  dead,  and  your  sol- 
emn assemblies,  and  your  memorials  for 
your  sacrifices  by  the  sons  of  Levi,  and 
for  your  oracles  in  your  most  holy  places 
wherein  you  receive  conversations,  and 
your  statutes  and  judgments,  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revelations  and  foundation 
of  Zion,  and  for  the  glory,  honor,  and  en- 
dowment of  all  her  municipals,  are  or- 
dained by  the  ordinance  of  my  holy  house, 
Vi'hich  my  people  are  always  commanded 
to  build  unto  my  holy  name. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  124:39. 


September  10— Chapter  32 
Subject:  Benjamin  E.  Rich* 

Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 


'A  photograph  of  the  subject  of  this  lesson  will 
be  found  on  page  209  of  the  July  issue  of  The 
Instructor. 


Teaching  them  to  observe  aU  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.-Matthew  28:19-20. 

And  this  is  the  ensample  unto  them,  that 
they  shall  speak  as  they  are  moved  upon 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  68:3. 

Behold,  this  is  your  work,  to  keep  my 
commandments,  yea,  with  all  yowc  might; 
mind  and  strength. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  11:20 


September  17— Chapter  33 
Subject:  Joseph  H.  Ridges* 

And  we  know  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to 
them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his 
purpose.— Romans  8:28. 

.  .  .  Yea,  aU  of  you  be  subject  one  to 
another,  and  be  clothed  with  humiHty: 
for  God  resisteth  the  proud  and  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble.  Humble  yourselves 
therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God 
that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time. 

—I  Peter   5:5-6. 


September  24— Chapter  34 
Subject:  Shadrach  Roundy* 

And  all  Saints  who  remember  to  keep 
and  do  these  sayings,  walking  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  commandments,  shall  receive 
health  in  their  navel  and  marrow  to  their 
bones; 

And  shall  find  wisdom  and  great  treas- 
ures of  knowledge,  even  hidden  treasures; 

And  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and 
shall  walk  and  not  faint. 

And  I,  the  Lord,  give  unto  them  a 
promise,  that  the  destroying  angel  shall 
pass  by  them  as  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
not  slay  them.     Amen. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  89:18-21. 

The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth : 
but  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion. 

-Proverbs  28:1, 

And  the  duty  of  the  bishop  shall  be 
made  known  by  the  commandments  which 
have  been  given,  and  the  voice  of  the 
conference.— Doctrine  and  Covenants  72:7. 


October  1— Chapter  35 
Subject:  Charles  Shumway** 

Jesus  said  unto  him.  If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven:  and  come  and  follow 
me.-Matthew  19:21. 

And  all  they  who  suflrer  persecution  for 
my  name,  and  endure  in  faith,  though 
they  are  called  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
my  sake  yet  shall  they  partake  of  all  this 
glory. 

Wherefore,  fear  not  even  unto  death; 
for  in  this  world  your  joy  is  not  full,  but 
in  me  your  joy  is  full. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  101:35-36. 

...  let  every  man  learn  his  duty,  and 
to  act  in  the  ofi^ice  in  which  he  is  appoint- 
ed, in  all  diligence. 

He  that  is  slothful  shall  not  be  counted 

worthy  to   stand,  and  he  that  learns  not 

his  duty  and  shows  himself  not  approved 

shall  not  be  counted  worthy  to  stand.  .  .  . 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  107:99. 


October  15— Chapter  36 
Subject:  Elias  Smith** 

.  .  .  thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person 
of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the 
mighty:  but  in  righteousness  shalt  thou 
judge  thy  neighbour.— Leviticus  19:15. 

...  to  do  justly,  to  walk  humbly,  to 
judge  righteously;  .  .  .  this  is  my  Spirit. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  11:12. 


October  22-Chapter  37 
Subject:  Jesse  Nathaniel  Smith** 

.  .  .  but  by  love  serve  one  another. 

For  all  the  law  is  ftdfiUed  in  one  word, 
even  in  this;  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor  as  thyself.— Galatians   5:13-14. 

And  all  they  who  suffer  persecution  for 
my  name,  and  endure  in  faith,  though 
they  are  called  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
my  sake  yet  shall  they  partake  of  aU  this 
glory. 

(Continued  on  page  243) 

""A  photograph  of  the  subject  of  this  lesson 
will  be  found  on  page  239  of  this  issue  of 
The  Instructor. 
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CHARLES  SHUMWAY 
assisting  to  make  the  waste  places  habitable. 


ELIAS  SMITH 
best  representative  of  Mormon  jurisprudence 


JESSE  NATFIANIEL  SMITH 

President  of  Eastern  Arizona  Stake 


NICHOLAS  G.  SMITH 

Like  Paul  of  old  he  was  born  anew  . 
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MAN  DOES  NOT  STAND  ALONE 


Book  Review 


lyiAN  Does  Not  Stand  Alone,  by  A. 
Cressy  Morrison..  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York,  107 
pages,  $1.25. 

Through  the  ages  there  have 
always  been  those  who  argue  that 
the  universe  is  the  result  of  blind 
chance  and  man  but  one  of  many 
accidents.  The  materialists  of  vari- 
ous persuasions  have  often  warred 
on  religion  as  the  "opiate  of  the 
people,"  and  as  one  of  the  main 
props  of  reaction.  The  humanists,  in 
their  wisdom,  are  impressed  with 
man  and  see  little  need  for  finding 
out  the  will  of  God. 

The  motly  crew  who  follow  Karl 
Marx  are  prepared  to  hand  out  their 
Utopias  right  here  and  now  if  you 
will  but  put  yourself  into  their  tender 
hands.  This  modern  Moloch  requires 
mind,  body,  and  soul. 

In  return  you  get  the  great  privi- 
lege of  worshiping  the  new  masters 
of  the  state.  To  save  any  unneces- 
sary cerebration,  a  "party  line"  is 
provided  which,  if  faithfully  fol- 
lowed, may  make  it  possible  to  live 
out  a  normal  life  span— outside  Si- 
beria. 

Among  our  modern  crop  of  intel- 
lectuals is  Aldous  Huxley,  who  has 
blessed  us  with  Man  Stands  Alone. 
One  may  suspect  he  really  doesn't 
know,  but  anyway  he  says  so. 

A.  Cressy  Morrison  thinks  Mr. 
Huxley  is  mistaken  and  has  written 
Man  Does  Not  Stand  Alone. 

In  the  mathematical  sense,  Morri- 
son's book,  like  Huxley's,  proves 
nothing.  What  Dr.  Morrison  has 
done,  however,  is  to  exhibit  the  ex- 


traordinary array  of  fortunate  acci- 
dents—if this  is  what  they  are— 
which  have  permitted  life  and 
especially  man  to  survive  through 
the  ages. 

A  little  variation  in  temperature 
or  in  oxygen  content  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  we  wouldn't  be  here. 
There  are  two  ways  of  interpreting 
the  adjustment  between  living  things 
and  their  environment.  One  is  to 
emphasize  the  adjustment  of  living 
things  to  environment.  The  second 
is  to  look  at  the  wondrous  adjust- 
ments of  the  world  about  us  to  the 
aeeds  of  living  things. 

The  first  aspect  of  this  two-sided 
problem  is  much  to  the  fore  in  all 
efforts  of  biologists  to  understand 
the  adjustment  of  the  life  stream  to 
the  world  it  lives  in.  The  second 
aspect  is  much  neglected  and  Dr. 
Morrison  directs  a  large  part  of  his 
book  to  establishing  a  proper  bal- 
ance. 

Dr.  Morrison  sees  in  this  adjust- 
ment of  physical  nature  to  the  needs 
of  living  things,  and  especially  to 
man's  needs,  the  work  of  an  all-wise 
Creator.  The  case  he  makes  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  done  with 
imagination  and  from  a  wide  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the 
sciences. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  find 
much  that  interests  him  and  will  find 
many  things  that  will  need  explain- 
ing away  unless  he  accepts  the  time- 
honored  thesis  that  God  made  the 
world. 

Dr.  Morrison  is  a  past  president 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 


The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim; 


The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Doth  his  Creator's  power  display 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

—Joseph  Addison 


ences.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. He  has  produced  a  book 
which  you  will  find  to  be  interesting 
and  thoughtful  reading. 

—Henry  Eyring 


PICTURES-To  Help  You  Teach  Better 
"Moses" 

Among  the  great  men  of  all  time  looms 
the  figure  of  Moses— the  Leader,  the  Law- 
giver. His  voice  reaches  to  all  peoples, 
in  all  ages;  for  he  spoke  eternal  truths. 
The  picture  presented  here  is  a  rich  addi- 
tion to  every  Sunday  School  teacher's  kit, 
the  student's  scrapbook,  or  the  ward  Sun- 
day School  library. 

Teachers  in  the  Senior  Department  will 
find  the  picture  especially  helpful  when 
they  present  the  lesson  scheduled  for  Oc- 
tober 1,  which  deals  with  the  Book  of 
Moses,  from  The  Peart  of  Great  Price.  The 
picture  may  be  used,  too,  by  the  Gospel 
Message  Department  during  October. 
When  the  lesson  entitled  "Temporal  Sal- 
vation" is  treated,  reference  can  be  made 
to  Moses,  for  modern  law  and  modern 
ethics  stem  largely  from  his  words. 

"Sermon  on  the  Mount" 

Many  of  the  great  truths  spoken  by 
Jesus  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are 
well  within  the  range  of  understanding  for 
little  cliildren.  For  example,  an  October 
lesson  in  the  Primary  department  states 
"Our  Thoughts  Decide  How  We  Are  Go- 
ing to  Act."  Jesus  said:  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  The 
beautiful  picture,  showing  Jesus  deliver- 
ing his  sermon  to  the  multitude  will  help 
to  make  this  great  thought  more  impres- 
sive. This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Beatitudes,  for  it  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  other  good  thoughts  and 
therefore  good  deeds  are  built. 

The  Family  Relations  Department  will 
also  find  the  picture  helpful  in  the  lesson 
for  October  8.  Every  Sunday  School 
teacher,  too,  will  do  well  to  look  long  at 
this  picture,  for  it  portrays  so  well  the 
Master  Teacher  at  His  work.— K.S.B. 
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MOSES 
Book  of  Exodus 


H.   Hofmann 


SERMON    ON    THE    MOUNT 

Matthew  5:1-12 


intendmts 


September  17,  Dime  Sunday 


nPiffi  traditional  annual  Dime  Fund 

collection  for  the  Sunday  Schools 

has  been  set  this  year  for  the  third 

Sunday    in    September    (September 

In  order  to  simplify  the  work  of 
the  stake  boards  and  the  general 
board  and  to  unify  the  program  all 
over  the  church,  we  hope  that  all 
ward  superintendents  will  plan  to 
make  September  17  their  Dime  Sun- 
day. But,  if  stake  conference  should 
interfere,  or  there  should  be  some 
other  good  reason,  the  date  may  be 
changed,  after  consultation  with  the 
stake  superintendent.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  all  collections  will  be  com- 
pleted by  October  15.  That  you 
handle  this  problem  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  is  also  very  important. 
Don't  let  your  collections  drag  or 
delay  your  reports  too  long. 

With   good   planning,  proper   an- 


nouncements, and  understanding  co- 
operation of  your  teachers,  the  work 
should  be  completed  on  the  Sunday 
following  Dime  Sunday;  and  your 
report  and  check  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  stake  superintendent 
before  October  1. 

A  few  stakes  are  still  reporting  on 
their  1949  collections.  Plan  yours 
now  and  finish  on  time. 

Let  us  remind  you  again  that  the 
general  board  does  not  furnish  Dime 
Fund  envelopes  and  has  not  done  so 
since  1944.  Most  wards  have  been 
highly  successful  in  collecting  their 
fund  without  envelopes.  Some  have 
purchased  and  used  plain  envelopes. 
Some  wards  have  canvassed  their 
members,  using  this  opportunity  to 
invite  every  ward  member  to  attend 
Sunday  School. 

Whatever  plan  is  used,  we  sug- 
gest that  students  be  given  credit  by 


the  teacher  or  secretary  on  the  class 
roll  book  for  the  amount  paid.  The 
use  of  the  class  roll  will  facilitate 
the  checking  of  members  who  for- 
got their  dimes. 

The  teacher  must  be  very  careful 
to  stress  the  fact  that  the  Dime  Fund 
donation  is  entirely  voluntary;  and 
the  check-up  must  not,  in  any  sense 
be  used  for  public  or  private  pres- 
sure on  any  student  who  may  not 
wish  to  give  the  dime  or  may  not  be 
able  to  do  so. 

The  Dime  Fund  collection  is  very 
important  to  the  whole  Sunday 
School  system.  It  is  important  to  the 
ward  if  the  quota  is  collected,  be- 
cause it  will  provide  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  library  books,  teaching 
helps,  visual  aids,  and  other  equip- 
ment so  much  needed  in  every  local 
Sunday  School.  For  the  stake,  it  sup- 
plies a  minimum  fund  (not  over  one 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  MiUer 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Asahel  D.   Woodruff 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 


FAMILY  RELATIONS 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Loma  Call  Alder 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Limd 
Thomas   L.   Martin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 

Lesson  Departments 

ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Carl  J.   Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 


THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl  F.   Eyring 
Don  B.   Colton 
'      Richard  E.  Folland 


ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 


JUNIORS 

(Same  as  Advanced 
Juniors ) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
A.   LeRoy  Bishop 
Lucy  G.   SpeiTj' 
Melba  Glade 


JUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Eva  Mav  Green 
Co-orSinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel  Fletcher  Young 

KINDERGARTEN 
Loma  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.   Levcis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.   Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Carl  F.  EjTing, 
Edith  Ryberg 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Marie  Fox  Felt 
Loma  Call  Alder 


FACULTY  MEETING 
AND  CURRICULUM 
CORRELATION 

David  Lawrence  McKay 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
William  E.  Berrett 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Lowell   M.   Durham 
Florence    S.    Allen 
Beth    Hooper 


Special  Committees 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  Follow-up) 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Thomas    L,    Martin 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 


AUDIO-VISUAL    AIDS 
A.  Hamer  Reiser 
Carl  J.   Christensen 
Richard   E.   Folland 
Frank    Wise    (associate) 


ENLISTMENT 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  SpeiTy 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Ilazel  W.  Lewis 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl  J.   Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.   Aldous 


CONSULTANTS 

Leland  H.   Monson, 
Book  of   Mormon 

Thomas   L.    Martin, 
Old  Testament 

Carl  F.  Eyring, 
New  Testament 

A.  William  Lund, 
Church  History 

Archibald  F.  Bennett, 
Genealogy 

Don   B.   Colton, 
Church  Doctrine 
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cent  per  capita  of  the  stake  popula-  board's  principal  source  of  revenue 

tion).     And  for  the  general  board,  for  traveling  and  other  expenses, 

the  scope  of  its  operations  is  defi-  See  page  73  of  the  July,  1949,  edi- 

nitely  related  to  your  success  with  tion  of  the  handbook  for  explana- 

the  Dime  Fund.     It  is  the  general  tion  of  ward  quota  and  the  manner 


of  distribution  of  the  funds  collected. 
More  power  to  you  ward  superin- 
tendents. May  Dime  Sunday  this 
year  be  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  your  school.— R.  E.  F. 


One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Sunday 


T^E  second  Sunday  of  September 
each  year  is  designated  as 
"100%  Sunday"  in  all  the  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  Church.  The 
objective  for  this  special  day  is  to 
try  to  have  every  member  of  the 
Church  in  Sunday  School  on  that 
day  or  to  have  his  absence  accounted 
for  with  some  legitimate  excuse.  To 
do  this  necessitates  special  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Sunday  School  of- 
ficers, teachers,  and  enlistment  work- 
ers in  every  Sunday  School.  Activi- 
ties promoting  this  special  day  pre- 
sent great  opportunities  to  tell  the 
membership  of  your  ward  or  branch 
about  the  many  fine  features  of  your 
Sunday  School. 


Prepare  NOW  a  campaign  that 
will  result  in  contacting  every  mem- 
ber of  your  ward  or  branch  with  an 
invitation  to  attend  Sunday  School 
on  September  10.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished in  various  ways,  and  the 
ones  chosen  will  depend  upon  your 
individual  situation. 

All  ward  or  branch  members  can 
be  contacted  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Announcements  can  be  made  in  all 
Church  and  community  meetings 
regarding  this  day.  Posters  and  oth- 
er advertising  media  can  be  utilized 
to  inform  the  members  of  "100%  Sun- 
day" and  to  invite  them  to  Sunday 
School.  Special  invitations  can  be 
sent  home  with  the  children.  Un- 
doubtedly many  other  means  can  be 


devised  and  utilized  to  make  our 
members  feel  that  they  are  welcome 
and  wanted  in  Sunday  School.  A 
well-planned  and  well-executed  cam- 
paign cannot  help  resulting  in  in- 
creased enrollment  and  attendance 
in  your  Sunday  School. 

Care,  of  course,  should  be  taken 
to  give  special  recognition  to  the 
newcomers  on  "100%  Sunday";  and 
officers  and  teachers  should  take 
every  precaution  and  make  every 
preparation  possible  to  assure  a  Sun- 
day School  that  will  be  attractive 
and  will  make  the  newcomer  Avant 
to  return  again  and  become  a  regu- 
lar attender  at  Sunday  School. 

— /.  Holman  Waters. 


Our  Greatest  Teacher 


"I  soon  can  learn  to  do  it 
If  you'll  let  me  see  it  done; 
I  can  watch  your  hands  in  action, 
But  your  tongue  too  fast  may  run. 

\    teacher  came  to  me  with  this 

complaint,  "I've  read  all  about 

new  techniques  for  teaching.  I  know 

what  flannel 
boards  are, 
how  they  are 
made,  where 
to  get  them, 
and  how  to 
make  pictures 
stick  to  them; 
but  I  want  to 
see  one  in 
use,  in  a  les- 
son on  faith, 
not  for  tiny 
tots  but  for 
teen-agers." 
That  challenge  mapped  a  new 
procedure  in  our  teacher  training 
class.  Many  adults  attending  these 
classes  feel  they  can  learn  how  to 
teach  without  taking  part  in  class- 
room activities.  But  someone  has 
claimed,  "We  remember 

10%  of  what  we  read 
20%  of  what  we  hear 
1%  of  what  we  see 


I  of  what  we  see  and  hear 
I  of  what  we  say 
I  of  what  we  do." 


E.  C.  ANDERSON* 


Being  firmly  convinced  that  we 
learn  through  our  own  experiences, 
our  teacher  training  class  followed 
this  procedure:  We  listed  class- 
room activities  we  had  heard  of,  and 
from  those  chose  twelve  we  thought 
were  most  usable.  Each  activity  was 
assigned  to  one  or  more  members 
of  the  class  who  would  direct  a  dem- 
onstration, and  the  date  of  presenta- 
tion was  scheduled  on  our  calendar. 
Each  demonstration  was  given  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  selected  lesson. 
Thus  we  saw  the  demonstration  not 
as  a  leaf  but  as  part  of  a  tree. 

Enrichment  activities  where  the 
class  participates  are  ever  so  numer- 
ous.    We  chose  the  following: 

Use  of  flannel  board  and  grooved 
board 

Storytelling 

Panel  discussions  and  symposiums 

Pantomime  and  dramatization 

Making  and  using  large  cloth  out- 
line maps 

Preparation  and  use  of  pictures, 
diagrams,  and  charts 

Skillful  use  of  the  blackboard 

Sand  table  and  modeling  clay  as 
teaching  aids 


Use  of  special  student  committees 

Films  and  slides  in  the  classroom 

How  to  prepare  one's  own  slides 
for  projection 

Effective  use  of  lesson  manuals 
during  class  period. 

During  the  last  war  our  Federal 
Government  made  intensive  studies 
to  determine  what  type  of  training 
stimulated  the  greatest  efficiency  of 
workers  on  their  jobs.  In  this  on- 
the-job  training  they  listed  the  steps 
in  teaching  as  follows: 

1.  Prepare  the  learner. 

2.  Present  the  material  to  be  mas- 
tered. Tell  him.  Show  htm.  Tell 
him  and  show  him  together. 

3.  Try  him  out.  Let  him  do  it  him- 
self with  yoiu-  help. 

4.  Follow  him  up  to  see  that  he  can 
do  it  and  that  he  gets  the  satis- 
faction of  mastery.** 

Outstanding  results  of  our  class 
demonstrations  proved  to  us  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  "We  learn  to  do 
by  virtue  of  our  own  experience." 
This  is  our  greatest  teacher. 

—Ernest  C.  Anderson 


'Teacher  trainer  in  First  Ward  of  Union  Stake 
(La  Grande,   Oregon). 

'^'^  Supplement  to  the   Sunday  School   Teaching 
Training  Course,  p.  20. 
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Secretaries 


Think—  WorkServe 


C^ROM  the  lowest  level  of  our  deep- 
est  drawer,  we  have  drawn  a  cir- 
cular, sent  to  us  sometime  from  some- 
one to  whom  we  feel  indebted  for 
an  old  thought  set  up  in  a  new  form. 
This  circular  is  entitled  "Tested  Pub- 
lic Relations  Ideas  for  Hospital  Per- 
sonnel." 

And  what  does  hospital  personnel 
have  to  do  with  Sunday  School  sec- 
retaries? Nothing— except  that  both 
have  a  job  to  do.  Both  must  think, 
work  and  serve. 

Here's  a  three-word  formula  that 
helps  you  to  go  places.. 

Would  you  like  a  simple  prescription 
which  will  enable  you  to  get  more  out  of 
your  job  and  yaux  life? 

Walter  Russell,  an  eminent  artist  and 
successful    man,     says    there    is    such    a 


prescription.  It  consists  of  only  three 
words.  He  has  seen  scores  of  men  and 
women  use  it  in  attaining  great  things. 

The  words  are  simply-THINK-WORK 
-SERVE. 

According  to  Mr.  Russell:  "THINKING 
liberates  your  spirit  and  gives  you  the  un- 
limited power  which  belongs  alone  to  the 
creative  thinker. 

"WORK  glorifies  you  by  giving  you 
your  means  of  self-expression. 

"GIVING  of  yourself  (SERVING)  ful- 
fills Nature's  first  law  which  demands  that 
all  things  be  fruitful  and  multiply." 

Of  one  man  who  applied  the  prescrip- 
tion in  becoming  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  world  Mr.  Russell 
tells. 

This  man  started  in  as  secretary  to  the 
president  of  the  firm— "but  he  took  the 
president's  work  home  with  him.  By  thus 
extending  himself  upward  from  his  own 
job,  he  was  actually  fitting  himself  for  a 
more  responsible  position. 


"He  made  it  a  cardinal  principle  of  hfe 
to  fit  himself  for  the  next  step  into  a  high- 
er job  by  being  able  to  fill  it  before  he 
got  it. 

"Such  a  cHmb,"  believes  Mr.  Russell, 
"can  be  effected  only  by  sincere  THINK- 
ING, joyous  WORKING,  and  generous 
SERVICE. 

"All  other  qualities  may  possibly  lead 
to  failure  but  an  observance  of  these  quali- 
ties, without  setting  Hmitations,  leads  only 
one  way— to  success." 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  written 
about  the  subject  of  success,  as  you  know, 
but  maybe  in  this  three-word  formula 
there  is  more  meat,  more  downright  help 
than  in  everything  else  ever  said  on  the 
subject. 

Trace  the  career  of  any  successful  man 
or  woman  you  know.  Chances  are  you  will 
find  that  person  climbed  by  Mr.  Russell's 
three-runged  ladder  -  THINK  -  WORK  - 
SERVE. 


COMING  EVENTS 
Cast  Their  Shadows  Before 

View  Model  Sunday  School  Library 

50  North  Main  Street  (Room  5) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

During  office  hours 

Or  by  appointment 

Sunday,  September  10 
One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Sunday 

Sunday,  September  17 
Dime  Sunday 

Sunday,  October  1 

General  Conference  of 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  7:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  5 

Third  quarter  ward  quarterly  reports 

To  be  sent  to  stake  secretary 

By  ward  secretary 
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GOSPEL  DOCTRINE    DEPARTMENT  AIDS 

{Continued  from  page  238) 


Wherefore,  fear  not  even  unto  death; 
for  in  this  world  your  joy  is  not  full,  but 
in  me  your  joy  is  full. 

Doctrine  and  Covenants  101:35-36. 

Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that 
they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live 
of  the  gospel.— I  Corinthians  9:14. 

October  29-Chapter  38 
Subject:  Nicholas  G.  Smith* 

Remember  in  all  things  the  poor  and 
the  needy,  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  for 
he  that  doeth  not  these  things,  the  same 
is  not  my  disciple. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  52:40. 

These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  be- 
lieve- 


In  my  name  they  shall  do  many  wonder- 
ful works; 

In  my  name  they  shall  cast  out  devils; 

In  my  name  they  shall  heal  the  sick; 

In  my  name  they  shall  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  and  unstop  the  ears  of  the 
deaf;  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall 
speak;— Doctrine  and  Covenants  84:65-70. 

...  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  he  may  teach  the  word  of  wisdom; 

And  to  another,  that  he  may  teach  the 
word  of  knowledge  .  .  . 

And  to  another  exceeding  great  faith; 
and  to  another,  the  gifts  of  healing  .  .  . 

...  to  another,  that  he  may  work 
mighty  miracles;  ... 

...  to  another  that  he  may  prophesy  .  .  . 

...  to  another,  the  beholding  of  angels 
and  ministering  spirits.— Moroni  10:9-14. 


Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.— Matthew  7:21. 
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A  Sunday  School  Library  This  Week 


Vou    say    you    haven't    a    Sunday 
School  Hbrary  in  your  ward  or 
branch  as  yet? 

Well,  here's  a  simple  formula  for 
getting  one  in  a  hurry,  with  very 
little  expense,  a  great  deal  of  fun, 
and  some  excellent  gospel  learning 
in  the  process! 

1.  Make  a  list  of  types  of  ma- 
terials that  should  go  into  your  li- 
brary, such  as  maps,  books,  pictures, 
cutout  boards,  flannelgraphs,  and 
portable  sand  tables. 

2.  If  you  are  a  member  of  the 
superintendency,  arrange  for  the 
business  section  of  your  next  faculty 
meeting  to  feature  the  creation  of  a 
library.  Take  the  list  of  library  aids 
to  the  meeting,  and  then  suggest 
that  each  lesson  department  of  the 
Sunday  School  be  assigned  a  group 
of  teaching  aids  to  provide  for  the 
library. 

3.  If  faculty  members  are  willing, 
the  assignments  can  then  be  made. 
Teachers  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School 

Exhibit  Your  Library 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  a 
ward  library  in  constant  use  is  to 
have  frequent  exhibits  of  its  ma- 
terials. 

At  least  that  is  the  experience  of 
Santa  Monica  Ward  in  Inglewood 
Stake  (Los  Angeles). 

Wilford  C.  Brimley,  veteran  Sun- 
day School  leader,  was  recently  sus- 
tained as  bishop  of  the  ward;  one 
of  his  first  projects  was  to  organize 
an  efficient  library.  The  ward  now 


classes  might  be  assigned  to  furnish 
flannelgraphs;  the  Advanced  Senior 
teacher,  pictures;  the  Gospel  Doc- 
trine teacher,  books;  and  so  on. 

4.  In  some  instances,  class  mem- 
bers could  be  invited  to  assist  in  get- 
ting the  teaching  tools  ( but  not  dur- 
ing the  regular  Sunday  School  class 
time).  For  example,  members  of 
the  Advanced  Senior  class  could  ar- 
range for  a  week-night  workshop. 
Class  members  would  be  invited  to 
bring  discarded  Church  magazines 
from  their  homes,  along  with  pairs 
of  scissors.  Then,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  ward  librarian  and  their 
Sunday  School  teacher,  they  could 
have  an  enjoyable  and  educational 
time  of  clipping  and  mounting  and 
labeling  pictures  for  Sunday  School 
use. 

5.  Some  of  the  teachers  might 
hold  a  get-together  for  making  some 
of  their  assigned  library  aids.  Re- 
freshments will  always  add  to  the 
occasion. 

6.  At  the  next  faculty  meeting,  let 


each  teacher  display  the  teaching 
aids  he  has  obtained  for  the  library. 
He  might  give  a  word  or  two  about 
how  each  was  made  and  also  sug- 
gest some  ways  for  using  the  par- 
ticular aids  in  gospel  teaching. 

7.  Then  the  librarian  can  go  to 
work  and  classify  all  the  aids. 

8.  Meanwhile,  a  plan  for  providing 
housing  for  the  library  aids  should 
have  been  in  operation.  Perhaps  a 
committee  of  bretliren  from  the  Gos- 
pel Doctrine  department  could  have 
been  assigned  to  do  the  job.  (An  ex- 
cellent set  of  plans  and  specifications 
for  low-cost  library  cabinets  is  avail- 
able for  25  cents  at  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union,  50  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. ) 

You  will  discover  that,  if  such  a 
plan  is  followed  for  creating  your 
library,  your  teachers  will  have  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  library— 
because  they  have  all  had  a  hand  in 
making  it. 

Why  not  get  your  library  started 
this  yveeV?— Wendell  J.  Ashton 


has  one,  in  charge  of  Viora  Brown, 
librarian.  Periodically,  the  library 
issues  an  up-to-date  mimeographed 
list  of  all  books,  maps,  pictures,  and 
other  teaching  aids.  It  is  distributed 
among  teachers. 

"Whenever  a  new  book  comes  into 
the  library,  the  superintendent  calls 
it  to  the  attention  of  his  faculty," 
writes  Bishop  Brimley.  "We  hope  to 
have  table  exhibits  of  much  of  the 


material  in  the  library  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  nothing  like  pub- 
licity, you  know.  It  pays  to  adver- 
tise." 

Bishop  Brimley  speaks  from  ex- 
perience. When  he  was  Los  Angeles 
Stake  superintendent,  Adams  and 
Arlington  wards  in  his  stake  success- 
fully used  the  exhibit  method  of 
keeping  alive  interest  in  library 
helps.-W.  /.  A. 
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A  taste  for  reading  will  always  take  us  into  the  best 
possible  company,  and  enable  us  to  converse  with  men 
who  will  instruct  us  by  their  wisdom,  and  charm  us  by 


their  wit,  who  will  soothe  us  when  fretted,  refresh  us 
when  weary,  counsel  us  when  perplexed,  and  sympa- 
thize with  us  at  all  times.— Charles  Dickens. 
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Suggestions  on  the  Hymn  of  the  Month 


August  1950.  "Come,  O  Thou  King  FOR  CHORISTERS:  The  author  of 
of  Kings/'  Hymns— Church  of  Jesus  these  words,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  was 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  19.         one    of    the    great    poets    of    the 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 
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SACRAMENTAL  GEM 

'Tis  good  to  meet  each  Sabbath  Day 
And,  in  His  own  appointed  way, 

Partake  the  emblems  of  His  death, 

And  thus  renew  our  love  and  faith. 


Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  He  was  a  martyr  in 
the  gospel  cause.  These  inspiring 
words  deserve  to  be  sung  boldly 
and  vigorously;  they  are  addressed 
to  the  King  of  Kings.  The  time 
may  be  kept  strictly  regular 
throughout,  without  any  retard, 
even  at  the  end.  You  will  notice 
that  the  last  three  half  notes  in 
themselves  constitute  a  "built-in" 
retard.  The  congregation  should 
be  asked  to  sing  loudly. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  Use  bright  or- 
gan tone  with  super  octave  coup- 
lers and  strong  16-foot  bass.  Play 
legato  throughout  and  brea,the 
with  the  singers  at  the  ends  of  all 
the  phrases.  Players  with  small 
left  hands  will  want  to  make  a 
slight  change  in  the  third  measure 
from  the  end;  play  the  first  bass 
note  in  that  measure  an  octave 
higher  in  order  to  play  that  one 
important  tenor  note. 

—Alexander  Schreiner 


RESPONSIBILITY 

When  I  was  four,  as  children  do, 
I  told  a  story  quite  untrue. 
Then  suddenly  I  could  not  play. 
For  hours  I  hid  behind  the  hay 
Till  evening  came,  and  not  one  word 
Of  reprimand  I  ever  heard. 

Some  other  times  my  eager  tongue 

Must  have  played  false  when  I  was 
young, 

But  these  mistakes  were  paid  some- 
how 

For  they  are  all  forgotten  now. 

This  time  alone  I  can't  forget. 

It  looms  unpaid,  a  lifetime  debt. 

—Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 
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Understanding  the  Pupil 


IL  THE  PUPIL'S  DEVELOPMENT 


Oaving  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  the 
age  group  one  teaches  can  help  de- 
termine the  teaching  procedure  and 
the  possible  ways  of  directing  class 
activities.  There  are  certain  general 
physical,  mental,  and  social  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  age  levels 
which  any  teacher  needs  to  keep  in 
mind. 

However,  there  are  individual  dif- 
ferences, individual  rates  of  develop- 
ment. We  can  not  draw  any  lines 
or  partitions  and  say  that  all  chil- 
dren at  certain  ages  have  reached 
the  same  stages  of  development. 
Some  children  mature  faster  than 
average,  some  slower. 

But  through  various  studies  we 
know  that  there  are  some  general 
characteristics  of  the  different  age 
levels;  knowing  what  these  are 
should  help  to  make  us  better  teach- 
ers. 

Following  are  some  of  the  find- 
ings concerning  children  of  Junior 
Sunday  School  age: 

The  Three-Y ear-Old 

Lacks  vocabulary— first  personal  pro- 
nouns still  predominate. 

Lacks    ideas    to   interpret    any    but 

simple  concrete  material. 
Cannot  think  in  abstractions. 

Can  speak  in  sentences  and  answer 
simple  questions. 

Cannot  give  sustained  attention. 

Desires  to  conform  and  yet  likes  to 
make  a  choice  within  his  ex- 
perience. 

Wants  things  placed  where  they 
belong. 

Is  domineering  and  handles  affairs  of 
others  better  than  his  own. 


Is  beginning  to  share  toys;  wants  to 

play    with    other    children    but 

only  in  small  groups. 
Likes  to  listen  to  adults  and  watch 

facial  expressions. 
Considers  his  status  with  adults  in 

the  family  very  important. 

Can  be  bargained  with  and  can 
wait  his  turn. 

Likes  information  about  nature. 

Likes  repetition  of  familiar  experi- 
ences and  more  and  more  detail. 

Likes  to  look  at. books  and  explain 
pictures. 

Enjoys  new  clothes  and  likes  to  show 
them  to  others. 

Has  constant  activity  that  accom- 
panies development  of  large 
muscles— needs  frequent  rest  pe- 
riods in  class. 

Can  run,  jump,  play,  and  balance 
himself  well— likes  rhythmic 
play. 

Has  unevenly  developed  motor 
skills. 

Engages  in  simple  imaginative  play 
with  other  children  and  alone. 

Wants  to  participate  in  all  family 
activities. 

Decreases  physical  fighting,  but  in- 
creases verbal  criticism  between 
three  and  five. 

May  enjoy  saying  short  prayers. 

The  Four-Year-Old 

Is  assertive  and  expansive. 

Bursts  with  motor  activity. 

Likes  to  play  games  in  which  several 
children  take  part. 

Has  need  for  companionship  with 
other  children  and  seeks  it  even 
if  it  means  parental  disapproval. 

Has  a  great  deal  of  mental  activity. 


Has  vivid  imagination— lets  imagina- 
tion rule  in  telling  things. 

Brags,  tattles. 

Can  do  well  at  one  motor  skill  and 
poorly  at  another. 

Sometimes  shows  high  resistance  to 
authority  but  remains  in  conflict 
only  a  brief  time. 

Seeks  every  possible  opportunity  to 
make  his  own  decisions. 

Has  probably  learned  that  others 
have  some  rights. 

Shows  a  decline  in  screaming,  cry- 
ing, and  calling  for  help. 

Is  very  versatile— can  be  quiet,  noisy, 
calm,  assertive,  independent, 
social,  athletic,  fanciful,  co- 
operative, indifferent,  inquisi- 
tive, humorous,  silly. 

Accepts  God  idea  very  well. 

Has  awakening  interest  in  religious 
books. 

Has  more  control  in  listening  to 
stories  in  larger  groups,  over 
longer  periods. 

Has  strong  sense  of  family  and  home. 

Likes  to  participate  in  group  sing- 
ing, or  enjoys  taking  turns  alone; 
enjoys  dramatizing  songs. 

Enjoys  Sunday  School  and  may  say 
prayers. 

Begins  questioning  as  to  sources  of 
things. 

The  Five-Year-Old 

Enjoys  helping,  likes  to  please,  and 
wants  to  do  things   in  the  right 
way. 

When  in  error  is  likely  to  blame  near- 
est person  or  thing. 

Enjoys  possessions. 
Is  relatively  truthful. 
Knows  the  difference  between  imagi- 
nation and  truth. 
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Can  skip,  dance,  and  use  his  body 
with  growing  skill. 

Demonstrates  desire  for  attention  in 
all  kinds  of  showing  off,  either 
in  the  form  of  restless  behavior, 
performing  stunts,  or  calling  out. 
These  may  alternate  with  shy- 
ness and  self-conscious  behavior. 

Usually  plays  without  grabbing, 
pushing,  kicking;  shows  more 
willingness  to  share. 

Is  embarrassingly  direct  and  per- 
sonal in  asking  questions. 

Can  organize  simple  group  play  with 
children  his  own  age  and  young- 
er. 

Insists  on  being  taken  into  group  ac- 
tivities of  older  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Is  able  to  settle  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  arise  between  him- 
self and  others. 

Brings  God  within  the  scope  of  his 
everyday  world. 

Is  sometimes  aware  of  God's  pres- 
ence in  fear. 

Is  chiefly  interested  in  Here  and 
Now. 

The  Six-Year-Old 

Seems  to  slow  up  considerably  in 
growth. 

Responds  to  suggestion  slowly— a 
negative  response  is  common. 

Needs  several  reminders. 

Loves  to  be  praised. 

Is  aware  of  "goodness"  and  "bad- 
ness"—wants  to  be  good— does 
not  want  to  hurt  people. 

Evades  responsibility  for  acts. 

Is  better  at  winning  than  at  losing. 

Has  reasonably  good  basic  motor 
skills  and  is  ready  to  learn  new 
and  more  complicated  co-ordi- 
nation. 

Begins  to  assert  himself,  has  ideas  of 
his  own,  is  serious  about  himself, 
and  is  impressed  with  his  own 
ability  to  imitate  grown-up  be- 
havior. 

Will  organize  group  play— will  as- 
sume and  follow  leadership. 

Will  participate  willingly  in  activi- 
ties of  group  for  long  periods  at 
a  time. 

Is  interested  in  almost  everything  of 
the  present  time  in  his  immedi- 
ate environment. 

Is  interested  in  past  as  well  as  pres- 
ent. 

Accepts  God  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world. 

Asks  to  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
likes  to  listen  to  Bible  stories. 

Feels  awe  of  worship  ritual. 

Is  developing  relationship  to  God. 


Considers  prayers  important,  has 
faith  in  them,  and  is  susceptible 
to  the  idea  of  an  evil  force. 

The  Seven-Y ear-Old 

Goes  through  a  quieting-down  pe- 
riod; calmness  and  self-absorp- 
tion are  common. 

Is  responsive  to  demands  of  envi- 
ronment. 

Responds  well  to  directions. 

Forgets  readily  and  needs  remind- 
ing. 

Is  responsible— shows  skill  in  mak- 
ing decisions. 

Wants  to  be  good. 

Has  increasing  sense  of  property  and 
its  care. 

Does  considerably  less  lying  than  in 
preceding  and  following  years. 

Tends  to  establish  some  independ- 
ence from  adults. 

Is  concerned  about  God's  place  and 
powers. 

Is  less  interested  in  going  to  Sunday 
School. 

Feels  less  of  a  personal  relationship 
to  God— sometimes  refuses  to 
say  prayers. 

The  Eight-  or  Nine-Year-Old 

Is  growing  up  and  wants  people  to 

know  it. 
Delays  response  when  asked  to  do 

something   and   often  responds 

unwillingly. 

Demands  grown-up  treatment. 
When  criticised  may  burst  into  tears. 
Thrives  on  praise— wants  to  be  good 

—wants  goodness  appreciated. 
Can  think  things  through. 
Needs  help  in  care  of  possessions. 

Tends  to  influence  style  in  clothing, 
type  of  play  activities,  and  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  conduct. 

May  earn  allowance  and  begin  to 
understand  budgeting  through 
spending  his  allowance. 

Begins  to  develop  some  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  his  own  clothes 
and  other  possessions  which  cost 
money. 

Wants  to  look  like  others. 
Does  not  plan  far  in  advance— works 
in  terms  of  immediate  goals. 

Develops  strong  attachment  for  own 

sex. 

Begins  to  contrast  present  with  past 
—begins  to  be  curious  about 
people  who  lived  long  ago  and 
to  be  interested  in  tools,  ma- 
chines, and  equipment  of  long 
ago,  comparing  them  with  the 
present. 


CHILDREN  GROW 
A  child  is  not  a  miniature  adult.'* 

Often  discriminates  against  children 
of  another  area,  neighborhood, 
ward,  or  "gang,"  because  they 
belong  to  a  different  group. 

Is  more  willing  to  take  consequences 
of  acts. 

Has  more  active  religious  interest. 

Likes  to  go  to  Sunday  School. 

Wants  to  learn  passages  from  the 
Bible  and  is  interested  in  Bible 
stories.    Likes  to  memorize. 

Prays  regularly— is  interested  in 
heaven. 

Is  learning  to  recognize  the  needs 
and  desires  of  other  children 
and  is  more  and  more  capable 
of  identifying  himself  with 
group  purposes  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

Conclusion 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  again 
that  there  are  no  hard  lines  drawn 
between  ages.  There  is  an  over- 
lapping of  characteristics,  and  some 
are  typical  of  several  age  levels. 
The  best  thing  a  teacher  can  do  is 
to  know  the  characteristics  which  are 
typical  of  the  "average"  and  then 
try  to  understand  each  individual 
pupil. 

More  help  on  what  to  expect  from 
children  of  various  ages  can  be 
found  in  the  Sunday  School  manual. 
Parent  and  Child  in  the  Latter-day 
Saint  Home,  by  Edith  Bowen,  and  in 
Principles  of  Teaching,  by  Adam  S. 
Bennion.— Beth  Hooper 

'Drawing  by  Richard  Gunn,  from  a  pamphlet. 
Understanding  the  Members  of  Sunday  School 
Classes,  used  at  the  Brigham  Young  University 
Leadership  Week,  1950.  Chairman  of  the  Teach- 
er Training  Committee,  which  developed  the 
booklet,   was   Edith    Bauer. 

The  drawing  by  Richard  Gunn,  reproduced  on 
page  237  is  from  the  same  pamphlet. 
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Lessons  jor  September  and  October 


The  first  lesson  in  the  teacher 
training  manual,  Supplement  to  the 
Sunday  School  Teacher  Training 
Course,  is  "A  Successful  Beginning." 
It  is  planned  for  the  first  class  period, 
September  24. 

The  lessons  from  the  manual  and 
the  additional  assignments  for  Sep- 
tember and  October  are  as  follows: 

September  24— Lesson  1 

Subject:   "A  Successful  Beginning" 

October  1— General  Conference 

October  8— Lesson  2 
Subject:  The  Master's  Art 
Theme :  Thanks  for  our  teachers  who 
labor  with  care. 

Texts:    Driggs,    The    Masters    Art, 


Chapter  I. 
Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Direc- 
tion   of    Activities,    pp.    11-13, 
15-18. 

October  15— Lesson  3 
Subject;  Jesus,  a  Divine  Teacher 
Objective:  To  teach  to  the  point  of 
mastery  the  ten  fundamental 
qualities  mentioned  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  Master's  pow- 
er as  a  divine  teacher. 

Text:  Driggs,  The  Masters  Art, 
Chapter  II. 

October  22— Lesson  4 

Subject:  In  His  Footsteps 

Objective:  (1)  To  show  that  every- 
one is  a  teacher;  (2)  to  prove 
that  teaching  is  only  a  part  of 


living;  and  (3)  to  illustrate  the 
elements  of  teaching  success. 
Text:     Driggs,    The    Masters    Art, 
Chapters  III  and  IV. 

October  29— Lesson  5 

Subject:  The  Outcomes  of  Religious 
Teaching. 

Objective:  To  emphasize  the  fact 
that  religious  teaching  should 
result  in  certain  changes  in  con- 
duct which  are  advocated  by 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Texts:   Wahlquist,   Teaching  as  the 
Direction      of      Activities, 
Chapter  I. 
Driggs,  The  Master's  Art,  Chap- 
ter V. 


Leadership  Week  at  Brigham  Young  University 

\  five-day,  intensive  teacher  train- 
ing course  for  those  who  teach 
in  and  supervise  teacher  training 
work  was  held  at  the  Brigham  Young 
University  June  19  to  23,  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Teacher  Training  Com- 
mittee of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  and  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Extension  Division.  The 
course  was  part  of  Leadership 
Week  at  the  church  institution.  It 
enrolled  forty- seven  veterans  of 
teacher  training  work  from  twenty- 
three  stakes.  The  chairman  of  the 
course  was  Dorothy  N.  Candland, 
principal  of  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity Demonstration  School.  Mrs. 
Candland  had  lectures,  discussions, 
demonstrations,  classroom  demon- 
strations, teas,  and  conference  ac- 
tivities in  operation  from  7:00  a.m. 
until  10:00  p.m.  each  of  the  five 
days  of  the  course.  At  the  close  of 
each  day,  also,  there  was  an  inspir- 
ing testimony  meeting  in  which  these 
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leaders  in  teacher  training  from  all 
over  the  church  added  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  occasion  by  giving 
their  personal  experiences  with  the 
church  and  by  bearing  testimony  to 
the  truthfulness  of  the  restored  gos- 
pel. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  group 
in  point  of  service  was  Chloe  M. 
Howell  of  the  Oneida  Stake.  She 
has  worked  in  the  Sunday  School 
fifty-one  years  and  is  promoting  a 
vigorous  teacher  training  program 
in  her  stake  today.  She  says  that 
the  more  she  studies,  the  more  it 
makes  her  hair  stand  on  end  to  think 
of  the  things  she  has  done  which  she 
should  not  have  done. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned 
problems  which  the  teacher  train- 
ing leaders  requested  the  workshop 
to  solve  are  arranged  in  their  order 
as  follows: 

First:  How  can  we  vitalize 
our  teaching  through  visual  and 
material  aids? 

Second:  How  can  we  induce 
our  teachers  to  stay  with  gos- 
pel teaching?  One  teacher  said 
that  she  taught  the  lesson  for 
a  short  period  of  time  and  then 
told  Sherlock  Holmes  stories. 
After  a  few  months'  instruction 
she  asked  the  class  for  the 
names  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
and  one  of  the  members  men- 
tioned Sherlock  Holmes  as  the 
most  outstanding  one. 

Third:  How  can  I  organize 
teacher  training  classes  under 
the  existing  conditions  in  my 
stake? 

Fourth:  How  can  I  interest 
ward  superintendents  in  teach- 
er training?  Some  of  them  are 
quite  indifiFerent. 

Fifth:  How  can  we  train 
teachers  to  induce  greater  class 
participation? 

Sixth:    How  can  we  recruit 
more  and  better  teacher  train- 
ees? 
Some  idea  of  the  variety  of  the 
program  and  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship possessed  by  the  participants 
may  be  gained  from  the  following 
features: 

Anna  Hart  led  a  group  of 
adolescents  in  discussing  "What 
we  like  in  a  Sunday  School 
teacher." 

Mae  Hammond  conducted  a 
demonstration  on  "How  books 

'Veterans,  beginners,  and  in-betweens  meet  in  a 
teacher  training  session  tinder  Gerrit  de  Jong  of 
the  general  board  (standing).  At  left  front  is 
Mark  Hart,  superintendent  of  Preston  (Idaho) 
First  Ward  of  Franklin  Stake.  At  his  right  is  his 
"cherished"  first-grade  teacher  of  thirty  years  ago, 
Dora  M.  Parker,  of  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
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can  be  used  to 
meet  the  needs 
of   children." 

Georgia  Mae- 
ser  demonstrat- 
ed with  her 
class,  teaching 
with  films.  Class- 
es were  used, 
also,  to  demon- 
strate methods 
of  teaching,  such 
as  the  panel  dis- 
cussion, teach- 
ing with  films 
storytelling  and 
the  socialized 
recitation. 

Dean  Gerrit 
de  Jong  dis- 
played films  oil 
the  qualities  of 
a  good  teacher. 
The  personnel 
officer  from  the 
Geneva  Steel 
Company 
showed  films 
displaying  why 
some  people 
cannot  get  along 
with  others  and 
what  his  company 
velop  this  capacity. 

Eva  May  Green  of  the  gen- 
eral board  gave  demonstrations 
on  materials,  and  the  Deseret 
Book  Store  set  up  displays  of 
material  aids  to  instruction. 

Addie  Swapp  of  the  general 
board  led  a  discussion  on  teach- 
er training  in  the  Junior  Sun- 
day Schools. 

M.  Lynn  Bennion,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  discussed  with  the  group 
"the  subject,  "How  Children 
Learn." 


FIFTY-ONE 

Promoting 

did  to  de- 


YEARS    OF   SUNDAY   SCHOOL    SERVICE 

vigorous   teacher   training    program    today. 

President-  H.  A.  Dixon  of 
Weber  College  led  a  discussion 
on  the  types  of  teacher  training 
organization  and  assisted  in 
giving  the  teacher  trainees  ad- 
vice on  how  to  organize  in 
their  own  stakes. 

Mrs.  Candland  closed  the  work- 
shop by  bringing  together  a  sum- 
mary of  everything  involved  in  the 
five  days  preceding  and  sent  the 
participants  away  enthusiastic  and 
inspired.— H.  Aldous  Dixon 

^Lillie  C.  Adams  of  the  Relief  Society  Genera) 
Board  st.mds  by  as  Dorothy  N.  Candland  congrat- 
ulates Chloe  M.  Howell. 


The  moral  obligation  to  be  intelligent  needs  constant  emphasis.  Too  often 
we  remain  ignorant  or  biased  or  partisan  when  by  a  reasonable  effort  we  could 
know  the  truth.  Our  minds  are  a  divine  gift  to  be  developed  and  used  in 
working  out  our  destiny.  We  face  many  difficult  and  confusing  problems  but 
if  we  determine  to  learn  about  them,  to  get  the  facts,  and  to  work  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  welfare,  we  shall  come  out  right  in  the  end  even  though  we 
make  a  few  mistakes  along  the  way. 

Teachers  have  a  challenge  to  face— a  most  diflFicult  challenge.  It  is  the 
challenge  to  restore  faith  and  purpose  and  significance  to  hfe— to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  global  order  in  which  life,  love,  truth,  justice,  and  good  will  shall 
be  exalted.  We  teachers  can  do  this  only  by  believing  that  such  an  order  is 
desirable  and  possible.  We  can  create  the  world  of  our  faith  only  by  em- 
phasizing the  moral  obhgations  of  democracy.— Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  editor. 
The  Journal  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States. 
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[esson  Mirences 


For  the  Month  of  October 


Abbreviations 

Church  ZVeto*— Weekly  Church  Section  of 

Deseret  News 
Era— The  Improvement  Era 
Instructor— The  Instructor 
R.  S.  Mag.— The  Relief  Society  Magazine 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  for  Children 

See  references  pubUshed  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, August,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  38.     Making  the  Church  Strong 

Gems  of  Thought,  "Tithing  No  Sacri- 
fice," Church  News,  June  11,  1950,  p.  16. 
Quotations  from  three  prophets. 

Chapter   39.      What   It   Means   to   Be   a 
Pioneer 

William  R.  Palmer,  "Pioneers  of  South- 
ern Utah— Lehi  WiUard  Jones,"  Instructor, 
vol.  80,  Jan.,  1945,  pp.  7-8.  Accoimt  of 
Brother  Jones'  hard  work  as  a  youth. 

Chapter    40.    Who    are    the    Pioneers    in 
Your  Family? 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Tenth 
Temple,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Oct.,  1945,  pp.  561, 
602.  Love  and  gratitude  extended  from 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  veil  for 
work  in  their  behalf. 

Chapter  41.     You,  Your  Family,  and  the 
Pioneers 

Eugene  Olsen,  "Genealogical  Stone 
Walls,"  Era,  vol.  50,  March,  1947,  p.  174. 
The  manner  in  which  patience,  faith,  and 
work  on  the  part  of  some  researchers  have 
aided  them  in  obtaining  genealogy  records 
of  their  families. 

Chapter  42.    How  to  Honor  the  Pioneers 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Founders  of 
Utah,"  Era,  vol.  51,  Feb.,  1948,  pp.  75, 
126.    What  do  we  owe  the  Pioneers? 


SECOND    INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Leaders  of  the  Scriptures 

See  references  pubUshed  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, August,  1948,  and  in  the  Teachers 
Supplement. 


Chapter  38.    Moroni,  the  Righteous  Young 
General 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Moroni,"  Era,  vol. 
49,  March,  1946,  pp.  149,  181.  Moroni, 
the  Nephite  leader. 

Chapter    39.      Moroni    and    the    Title    of 
Liberty 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Personal  Religion  and 
Brotherhood  in  The  Book  of  Mormon," 
Church  News,  Feb.  1,  1947,  pp.  10,  12. 
Moroni's  belief  in  freedom. 

Chapter  40.     Nephi,  Through  Whom  the 
Lord  Worked  in  Mighty  Power 

Archibald  F,  Bennett,  "Nine  Genera- 
tions of  Spiritual  Leaders,"  Era,  vol.  48, 
May,  1945,  p.  284.  An  account  of  Nephi, 
son  of  Helaman. 

Chapter  41.     Samuel,  the  Lamanite 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "A  Lamanite  Proph- 
et," Church  News,  March  17,  1945,  pp. 
15,  16.  Samuel's  preaching  to  the  Ne- 
phites  of  Christ  and  his  foretelling  the  de- 
struction of  the  Nephites. 


JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

See  references  pubHshed  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, August,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  35.  On  the  Trail  of  Happiness 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "America's  Children," 
Church  News,  Jan.  26,  1949,  p.  23.  Right- 
eous living  brings  lasting  happiness. 

Chapter  36.     For  All  Eternity 

Evidences  and  Reconciliations,  "What 
Is  Eternal  Progression?"  Era,  vol.  52,  Feb., 
1949,  p.  97. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  "Oiu:  Homes  Di- 
vinely Ordained,"  Church  News,  April  10, 
1949,  p.  3.  The  home  is  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "Immortahty  and 
Eternal  Life,"  Era,  vol.  52,  May,  1949, 
pp.  292,  316.  Preparation  for  eternal  life. 

John  A  Widtsoe,  "The  Clean  Family 
Unit,"  Church  News,  June  19,  1949,  p.  19 
The  significance  of  family  life. 

Chapter  37.    The  House  of  the  Lord 

C.  Frank  Steele,  "Latter-day  Saint  Set- 
tiement    in   Canada,"   Instructor,    vol.    83, 
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Sept.,  1948,  pp.  410-413.  The  building  and 
the  significance  of  the  Cardston  Temple. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Whence  came  the 
Temple  Endowment?"  Era,  vol.  53,  Feb., 
1950,  pp.  94-95.  Historical  backgroimd 
and  explanation  of  temple  endowments. 

Editorial,  "Our  Need  for  Temples," 
Church  News,  Feb.  12,  1950,  p.  16. 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  "Blessings  for  the  Liv- 
ing and  the  Dead,"  Church  News,  Sept., 
15,  1949,  p.  16.  Importance  of  temples  and 
temple  work. 

Chapter  38.  The  Mission  to  the  Lamanites 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Who  Is  My 
Neighbor?"  Era,  vol.  52,  May,  1949,  pp. 
277,  333.  Leader  pleads  for  greater  under- 
standing for  the  Indians, 

Henry  A.  Smith,  'Scores  of  Indians  Ac- 
cept Gospel  Message,"  Church  News,  June 
12,  1949.  Many  Lamanites  baptized  in 
past  five  months. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Lamanites  as 
Portrayed  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Era, 
vol.  51,  Dec,  1948,  pp.  792-793,  826. 
The  Latter-day  Saint  behef  concerning 
the  ancestry  of  the  Indians. 

Mahlan  A.  Simonson,  "Leaders  Hear 
Indian  Mother's  Plea  for  Assistance," 
Church  News,  Oct.  2,  1949,  pp.  8-9,  14. 
Recent  missionary  work  among  Maricopa 
tribe. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Lamanites  At- 
tempt to  Preserve  Independence,  Era,  vol. 
53,  May,  1950,  pp.  376,  448.  Report  on 
conditions  among  the  Indians. 

Chapter  39,     Hawaii,  the  Story  of  a  Mis- 
sion 

Matthew  Cowley,  "Among  the  Polyne- 
sians," Era,  vol.  51,  Nov.,  1948,  pp.  699, 
756.  The  missions  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

ADVANCED  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

See  references  published  in  The  In- 
structor, August,  1949,  and  in  the  Teach- 
er's Supplement. 

Chapter  34.     Freedom  Won 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Conference  Ad- 
dress," Era,  vol.  49,  Nov.,  1946,  pp.  712- 
714.  Behefs  and  teachings  of  the  found- 
ers of  our  nation. 

Chapter  35.     Freedom  Guaranteed 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Perpetuating  Lib- 
erty," Era,  vol.  53,  Feb.,  1950,  pp.  93-94. 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


Admonition  concerning  the  Constitution. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Founded  in 
the  Wisdom  of  God,"  Era,  vol.  53,  May, 
1950,  pp.  370,  412,  414,  416.  History 
and  importance  of  the  Constitution. 

Chapter   36.      Religious   Life   in   Western 
New  York  in  1820. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Joseph  Smith," 
Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  290,  314. 
Ancestors  of  Joseph  Smith  and  some  of 
the  reUgious  ideas  of  their  day. 

Chapter  37.    A  Boy  in  Search  of  Truth 

S.  Dilworth  Young,  "Faith,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  9,  1946,  p.  10.  Joseph  Smith 
prayed  to  God  for  the  truth. 

Chapter  38.     Joseph  Reads  a  Book 

Calvin  T.  Ryan,  "The  Bible  and  Speech,' 
Era,  vol.  50,  Feb.,  1947,  p.  85.  The  Bible 
proclaims  that  man's  words  are  an  index 
to  his  inner  life. 


SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Our  Standard  Works 

See  references  published  in  The  In- 
structor, August,  1948,  and  in  the  Teach- 
er's Supplement. 

Chapter  35.  Contributions  of  the  Book  of 
Moses 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood," Era,  vol.  48,  Oct.,  1945,  p.  594. 
Discussion  of  the  Book  of  Moses. 

Chapter   36.     Contributions   of  the   Book 
of  Abraham 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood," Era,  vol.  48,  Oct.,  1945,  pp.  594- 
597;  Nov.,  1945,  p.  665.  Discussion  of 
the  Book  of  Abraham. 

Chapter  37.    Inspired  Version  of  the  Bible. 

"Evidences  and  Reconciliations— What 
Is  the  'Inspired  Translation'  of  the  Bible?" 
Era,  vol.  51,  Nov.,  1948,  pp.  725,  738. 

Chapter  88.  God,  the  Father  of  All 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "God,  Unchanged, 
Everlasting,"  Church  News,  Jan.  31,  1948, 
p.  2.  God  is  the  same,  yesterday,  today, 
and  forever. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Personality  of 
God,  the  Father,"  Church  News,  Feb., 
7,  1948,  p.  2. 

William  E.  Berrett,  "A  Personal  God," 
Church  News,  July  25,  1948,  p.  19.  God 
is  an  intelligent  personal  being. 

Chapter  39.  Ancient  and  Modern  Temples 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  "Blessings  for  the  Liv- 
ing and  the  Dead,"  Church  News,  Sept.  15, 

1949,  p.  16.     The  importance  of  temples. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Whence  Came  the 
Temple  Endowment?"  Era,  vol.  53,  Feb., 

1950,  pp.    94-95.      Historical   background 
and    explanation    of   temple    endowments. 

Editorial,  "Our  Need  for  Temples," 
Church  News,  Feb.  12,  1950,  p.  16. 


ADVANCED  SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Principles  of  the  Gospel 

See  references  published  in  The  In- 
structor, August,  1948,  and  in  the  Teach- 
er's Supplement. 
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Chapter  34.     How  the  Church  Develops 
its  Members. 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  "Sunday  Schools  to 
Teach  Restored  Gospel,"  Church  News, 
July  31,  1949,  p.  16;  "Latter-day  Saints 
Teach  One  Another,"  Church  News,  Aug. 
7,  1949,  p.  16. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Opening  the  King- 
dom of  the  Mind,"  Church  News  June  12, 
1949,  p.  23.  Latter-day  Saint  educational 
standards  given  impetus  by  Joseph  Smith. 

Antoine  R.  Ivins,  "Gospel  OflFers  Pro- 
gram for  Development,"  Church  News, 
April  17,  1949,  pp.  7,  17.  Progress  and 
development  come  through  living  the  gos- 
pel. 

"The  Sunday  School  Helps  to  De- 
velop True  Latter-day  Saints,"  General 
Sunday  School  Conference  Theme,  de- 
veloped by  Lynn  S.  Richards,  Wallace 
G.  Bennett,  Lyim  A.  McKinley,  Marion  D. 
Hanks,  and  Gordon  Owen,  Instructor,  vol. 
85,  June,  1950,  pp.  163-167. 

David  O.  McKay,  Conference  Address, 
"Follow  in  His  Footsteps,"  Instructor,  vol. 
85,  July,  1950,  pp.  194-195. 

Chapter   35.      The  Problem   of  Temporal 
Salvation 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Looking  Towards  a 
Happy  Society,"  Church  News,  May  29, 
1949,  p.  23.  Joseph  Smith  was  conscious 
of  the  social  needs  of  people. 

Chapter  36.     Church  Revenues 

George  F.  Richards,  "Tithing,"  Era,  vol. 
51,  May,  1948,  pp.  276,  334. 

Gems  of  Thought,  "Tithing  No  Sacri- 
fice," Church  News,  June  11,  1950,  p.  16. 
Quotations  from  three  prophets. 

Chapter  37.    The  Law  of  Giving 

Marvin  O.  Ashton,  "A  Three-Act  Farce," 
Era,  vol.  49,  June,  1946,  pp.  367-414.  Pro- 
viding for  aged  parents. 


GOSPEL  MESSAGE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  Message 

See  references  pubhshed  in  The  In- 
structor, July  and  August,  1948,  and  July, 
1950,  and  in  the  Teacher's  Supplement. 

Chapter  16.  New  Light  Thrown  Upon  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  the  Atone- 
ment 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  "The  Atonement  of 
Christ,"  Era,  vol.  53,  May,  1950,  p.  395. 
Atonement  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  gospel. 

Chapter  17.  The  Way  of  Salvation  for 
All  Men 

"Who  Can  Be  Saved,"  Church  News, 
Jan.  5,  1949,  p.  24.  Comments  on  salva- 
tion. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Salvation  Uni- 
versal," Church  News,  June  6,  1948,  p.  19. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Salvation  for  the 
Dead,"  Church  News,  June  27,  1948,  p.  19. 

Chapter  18.    The  Gathering  of  Israel 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "The  Spirit  of  Gather- 
ing," Era,  vol.  51,  May,  1948,  pp.  281, 
320. 

GENEALOGICAL   TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Genealogy 


See  references  in  the  Teacher's  Supple- 
ment. 

Chapter  18.     Temple  Ordinances 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Salvation  for  the 
Dead,"  Church  News,  June  27,  1948, 
p.  19. 

Hugh  Nibley,  "Baptism  for  the  Dead," 
Era,  vol.  52,  Jan.,  1949,  pp.  24,  26;  Feb., 
1949,  pp.  90,  109.  A  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  baptism  for  the  dead. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "In  Holy  Temples," 
Church  News,  April  21,  1945,  p.  10. 
Discussion  of  temple  ordinances. 

Chapter  19.     Temple  Service 

Gordon  B.  Hinckley,  "Veteran  Temple 
Worker  Holds  Record  of  Many  Years  of 
Service  for  Her  Church,"  Church  News, 
Oct.  13,  1948,  p.  10. 

Chapter  20.  The  Latter-day  Saint  Concept 
of  Marriage 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Sacredness  oi 
the  Eternal  Marriage  Covenant',"  Era,  vol. 
52,  May,  1949,  pp.  272,  349. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Temple  Marriage," 
Era,  vol.  51,  Oct.,  1948,  pp.  618,  620. 


FAMILY  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

Parent  and  Child 

See  references  in  the  Teacher's  Supple- 
ment. 

Chapter  31.     The  Sacrament 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Sacrament— The 
Christian's  Memorial,"  Church  News,  Dec. 
1,  1948,  p.  23. 

David  O.  McKay,  "The  Lord's  Sacra- 
ment," Era,  vol.  49,  pp.  270-271. 

Chapter  32.     Sabbath  Day  Observance 

Editorial,  "Shall  We  Play  on  the  Sab- 
bath?" Church  News,  March  8,  1949,  p.  1. 

Editorial,  "Law  of  the  Sabbath,"  Church 
News,  July  5,  1947,  p.  1. 

Melchizedek  Priesthood  Section,  "Sab- 
bath Day  Observance  Commandments  Un- 
changed," Church  News,  March  6,  1948. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Church  Head 
Urges  Sabbath  Observance,"  Church  News, 
April  10,  1948,  p.  2.  Sabbath  observance 
urged. 

Joseph  Jacobs,  "Essentials  in  Home 
Training,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  Nov.,  1947, 
pp.  787-790.  The  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath day. 

John  Edgar  Hoover,  "Crime  and  the 
Sunday  School,"  Instructor,  May,  1948,  vol. 
83,  pp.  222-223.  Attendance  at  Sunday 
School. 

Dean  Robinson,  "Why  I  Should  Keep 
the  Sabbath  Day  Holy,"  Church  News, 
Sept.  14,  1946,  p.  36. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Observe  the  Sab- 
bath Day;  Keep  It  Holy,"  Era,  vol.  52, 
Nov.,  1949,  pp.  700-701,  785-786.  Scrip- 
tures stressing  importance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Chapter  33.  Tithing 

Gems  of  Thought,  "Tithing  no  Sacri- 
fice," Church  News,  June  11,  1950,  p.  16. 
Quotations  from  three  prophets. 

Virginia  F.  Cutler,  "The  Home  and  the 

Family— Getting    off    the     Dole     System" 

(ConHnued  on  page  254) 
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Junior  Sundav  ScHooC 


Working  "wtth  the  Home  to  Enlist 

Sunday  School  Enrollment  and  Regular  Attendance 


/^NE  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  a  Junior  Sunday  School  teach- 
er is  the  securing  of  a  full  attendance 
of  the  young  children  in  her  ward 
at  Sunday  School.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance with  which  she  will  want 
to  concern  herself  are:  Who  are  the 
children  who  should  be  in  my  Sun- 
day School  class?  How  can  I  en- 
list new  members?  How  can  I  get 
the  boys  and  girls  to  attend  reg- 
ularly? How  can  parents  aid  in 
forwarding  the  program  of  enlist- 
ment and  regular  attendance  at  Sun- 
day School? 

Teacher  Can  Enlist  New  Members 

In  answering  these  questions  let 
us  take  a  kindergarten  teacher  and 
her  class  as  an  example.  She  should 
have  a  roll  of  all  children  in  the 
ward  within  a  particular  age  group 
who  should  be  in  her  class  but  do  not 
attend.  This  is  called  an  enlistment 
roll.  She  will  also  have  a  roll  of 
children  who  do  attend  quite  reg- 
ularly. This  is  called  the  kinder- 
garten active  roll.  She  will  want 
to  feel  it  her  responsibility  to  add 
new  names  to  the  active  roll  as 
quickly  as  she  can.  How  will  she  go 
about  it? 

A  kindly  and  sympathetic  teacher 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  enlist  new 
members  in  her  class  by  visits  to 
the  homes  of  boys  and  girls.  When  a 
family  has  just  moved  into  the  ward 
she  can  invite  them  to  Sunday 
School,  even  arranging  to  call  and 
take  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  to  Sunday  School  with  her. 

She  may  find  out  in  her  visits  that 
a  child  is  kept  at  home  because  of  a 
prolonged  illness.  With  her  class  she 
will  plan  ways  of  making  the  sick 
child   happy.      The   children   could 
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send  cards,  letters,  or  pictures  they 
have  drawn.  The  shut-in  will  know 
that  he  is  being  missed  and  will  look 
forward  to  coming  back  to  Sun- 
day School  when  he  is  well.  The 
parents  and  child  will  appreciate 
this  personal  interest  shown  by  the 
teacher  and  the  boys  and  girls. 

Teacher  May  Arrange  for 
Attendance 

In  another  case  she  might  find 
that  the  father  in  one  of  the  families 
visited  is  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  and  the  mother  is  kept  at  home 
with  a  young  baby.  The  teacher, 
with  the  consent  of  the  parents, 
might  arrange  with  an  older  neigh- 
borhood child  to  call  by  and  take 
the  smaller  children  to  Sunday 
School. 

If  it  is  impractical  because  of 
distance  to  visit  the  homes,  the  teach- 
er might  telephone  and  invite  Mary 
to  Sunday  School  or  find  out  why 
Johnny  has  not  attended  for  several 
Sundays. 

A  teacher  in  her  visits  should  en- 
courage whole  families  to  come  to- 
gether to  Sunday  School.  Perhaps  in 
conversation  with  the  parents  she 
will  find  that  Brent's  mother  plays 
the  piano  very  well  and  would  play 
for  the  Junior  Sunday  School,  or 
that  John's  father  and  mother  have 
been  to  Hawaii.  They  could  be  in- 
vited to  tell  the  children  something 
of  that  land. 

Teacher  Will  Keep  Children  in 
Attendance 

When  a  teacher  has  enlisted  new 
members,  she  will  want  to  do  all  in 
her  power  to  keep  the  new  ones  com- 
ing and  also  her  own  active  class 
coming  regularly  by  putting  forth 
her  best  efforts  every  Sunday.     An 


interested  child  will  tend  to  make 
interested  parents.  This  can  be  done 
by  full  and  adequate  preparations 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  She 
should  ask  herself  these  questions: 
Do  I  make  the  lesson  interesting  to 
boys  and  girls?  Am  I  well-pre- 
pared? Do  I  know  my  lesson  so  well 
that  I  have  complete  freedom  from 
my  manual  while  teaching?  Do  I 
have  sufficient  and  adequate  visual 
aids  to  make  the  story  impressive? 
Do  I  know  and  understand  these 
boys  and  girls  whom  I  am  teaching? 
Do  I  make  opportunities  for  parent 
participation  in  my  class? 

If  you  can  answer  "yes"  to  each 
of  the  above  questions  you  will 
know  that  you  are  doing  your  duty 
in  improving  the  attendance  of  your 
Sunday  School  class. 

—Hazel  West  Lewis 

The  next  article  in  this  series  will 
consider  "A  Satisfying  Sabbath  for 
Children." 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

I  will  think  of  Jesus 

And  in  His  name  111  pray 

That  I  may  love  and  serve  Him 
Upon  this  holy  day. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

The  following  enrichment  materia:! 
is  for  use  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  the  Junior  Sunday  School. 

To  change  body  position. 

Standing 

Sometimes  we  play  we  are  trees. 
I  like  to  be  the  pine; 
It  is  the  straightest  tree  that  grows 
And  always  stands  so  fine. 

—Author  unknown 
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Verses  that  tell  of  people. 

I  Had  a  Little  Pony 

I  had  a  little  pony; 

His  name  was  Dapple-gray. 
I  lent  him  to  a  lady 

To  ride  a  mile  away; 
She  whipped  him,  she  slashed  him, 

She  rode  him  through  the  mire; 
I  would  not  lend  my  pony  no>5v 

For  all  that  lady's  hire. 

—Mother  Goose 


1. 
2. 
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Words  and  Music  by 
DeVota  M.  Peterson 
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The  bish-  op     of      our  ward        Is  friend- ly,  good,  and 
He  plans,  and  works,  and  serves,      He    al- ways  does  his 
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A  Farmer  Went  Riding 

A  farmer  went  riding  upon  his  gray 
mare, 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 
With  his  daughter  behind  him,  so 
rosy  and  fair 
Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump! 
A  raven  cried,  "Croak!"  and  they  all 
tumbled  down. 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 
The  mare  broke  her  knees  and  the 
farmer  his  crown, 
Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump! 
The  mischievous  raven  flew  laugh- 
ing away, 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump! 
And  vowed  he  would  serve  them  the 
same  the  next  day, 
Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump! 

-Old  Folk  Rhyme 


A  verse  to  help  solve  a  problem. 

To  One  Choosing  a  Kitten 

A   black-nosed   kitten   will  slumber 

all  the  day; 
A  white-nosed  kitten  is  ever  glad  to 

play; 
A  yellow-nosed  kitten  will  answer  to 

your  call; 
And  a  gray-nosed  kitten  I  wouldn't 

have  at  all 

—Author  Unknown 
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kind,     Tho'  he's    a      bus  -  y  man,    He     nev  -  er  seems  to 
part,    He  lives  and  teach-es  truth    With  sun-shine    in    his 
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mind.    To    him  ward  mem-bers  go      Whentithesthey  want  to 
heart.  He's   fa-ther   of     our  ward   The Ward,you 
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pay,   And  if  some  help  is  need-ed.   The  bish- op  guides  the  way. 
know- We're  glad  he    is  our  bish- op    Be-eausewe   love  him  so. 
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A  story  for  telling  and  talking  about. 

CcHOOL  was  over  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Brent  and  Stephen 
were  enjoying  just  playing  around 
their  new  home  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  new  neighbors  and 
friends.  It  was  such  fun  to  help 
sprinkle  the  new  lawn  that  Daddy 
had  just  planted.  The  boys  could 
almost  see  the  tiny  new  blades  of 
grass  shoot  out  of  the  ground.  Every 
day  the  lawn  became  greener  and 
greener.  The  two  boys  had  to  keep 
their  dog.  Champ,  and  the  neighbor's 
dog,   Penny,   oflF  the   new  lawn   so 


that  they  would  not  dig  it  up.  The 
boys  played  with  the  dogs  in  the 
cement  driveway,  and  showed  them 
where  to  sleep  in  the  cool  shade  of 
the  house.  Then  the  dogs  were  hap- 
py and  did  not  go  onto  the  new 
lawn. 

One  day  Daddy  came  home  from 
work  and  said,  "You  boys  have  been 
such  fine  helpers  and  have  kept  the 
dogs  off  of  our  new  lawn  so  well 
that  I  have  a  surprise  for  you." 

"Oh,  goody!"  said:  Brent  and  Ste- 
phen at  the  same  time.  "What  is  the 
surprise,  Daddy?" 

"Your  Mother  and  I  are  going  to 


take  you  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park  for  a  vacation  trip,"  answered 
Daddy. 

"Yellowstone  Park!  wow,  that's 
neat!"  said  Brent. 

"Will  we  see  the  geysers  and  the 
bears?"  asked  Stephen. 

"Yes,  indeed  we  will,"  said  mother, 
who  had  just  come  out  of  the  house 
to  see  what  all  of  the  excitement  was 
about.  "We  will  see  many  kinds  of 
wild  animals  and  forests  and  rivers 
and  canyons  and  many  wonderful 
things." 

"What  are  geysers?"  asked  Brent, 
who  was  only  five  years  old. 
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"Geysers  are  great  fountains  of 
boiling  water  that  shoot  up  out  of  the 
earth,"  said  Daddy.  "They  start  with 
the  earth's  trembling;  then  a  sound 
of  rushing  water  and  hissing  steam. 
Then  you  can  see  a  great  column  of 
boiling  water  and  steam  shooting 
way  up  in  the  air." 

"Won't  they  hurt  us,  Daddy?" 
asked  Brent. 

"They  could  if  we  were  not  care- 
ful," said  Daddy.  "But  the  people  in 
charge  of  the  park  have  made  paths 
for  us  to  use  and  benches  for  us  to 
sit  on.  They  are  all  far  enough  away 
from  the  geysers  that  no  harm  can 
come  to  us  as  long  as  we  obey  the 
rules  and  follow  paths  they  have 
marked  for  us." 

"We  surely  will  obey  the  rules,  be- 
cause we  don't  want  to  get  hurt," 
said  Brent. 

"That  is  what  we  have  to  do  at 
school,"  said  Stephen.  "We  have  to 
obey  the  Junior  Traffic  policemen 
and  the  school  rules,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren won't  get  hurt  on  the  play- 
grounds and  crossing  the  streets 
when  school  is  out  for  the  day." 

"That's  right,"  said  Mother.  "If 
we  all  learn  to  obey  the  rules,  wher- 
ever we  are  or  whatever  we  are  do- 
ing, we  will  be  good  citizens,  we 
won't  get  hurt,  and  we  will  be  very 
happy." 

The  family  sat  at  the  dinner  table 
a  long  time  that  evening,  for  they 
were  all  so  excited  about  their  trip. 
There  were  so  many  plans  to  make 
that  the  children  almost  forgot  to 
eat. 


"But  Daddy,  we  can't  all  go,"  said 
Stephen.  "Who  would  take  care  of 
Champ  and  who  would  water  our 
pretty  new  lawn?" 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that," 
laughed  Daddy.  "Our  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Madsen,  likes  Champ  very  much  and 
she  will  feed  him  and  take  care  of 
him  for  us.  Then  when  they  go  on 
their  vacation  we  will  take  care  of 
their  dog.  Penny,  for  them.  Mrs. 
Madsen's  boy,  Richard,  is  going  to 
be  home  while  we  are  away  and  we 
will  pay  him  to  keep  our  lawn  wat- 
ered for  us." 

Finally  the  day  came  for  Brent 
and  Stephen  and  Mother  and  Daddy 
to  start  out  on  their  lovely  trip.  The 
car  was  loaded  with  suitcases  full  of 
clothes  and  nice  warm  coats,  because 
sometimes  it  gets  very  cold  in  the 
park,  even  in  summertime.  Mother 
had  packed  a  picnic  lunch  and  some 
good  things  to  eat  while  riding  along. 
The  two  boys  had  some  games  to 
play  and  some  modeling  clay  to  use 
while  they  were  riding.  The  trip  was 
a  long  one  and  as  you  know,  little 
boys  are  very  anxious  to  get  to  the 
place  they  are  going  when  they  are 
planning  to  have  such  fun.  Daddy 
had  very  carefully  packed  the  fish- 
ing rods,  and  boots  and  tackle, 
enough  for  all  of  the  family,  for 
Stephen  was  very  sure  that  even 
Mother  and  Brent  would  each  be 
able  to  catch  a  fish  in  Yellowstone 
Park. 

Brent  and  Stephen  helped  Mother 
and  Daddy  to  have  a  pleasant  time 
by  being  very  good  and  polite  little 


boys.  They  played  quietly  in  the 
car  with  their  games,  when  they 
became  tired  of  watching  the  scen- 
ery. When  they  had  to  wait  in  line 
at  the  cafeteria,  for  the  park  was 
very  crowded,  they  were  patient  and 
happy,  even  though  they  were 
hungry. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  park 
they  saw  all  of  the  wonderful  things 
that  they  had  talked  about  while 
they  were  planning  the  trip  at  home. 
The  geysers,  the  forests,  the  beauti- 
ful Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, with  it's  two  beautiful  water- 
falls, and  many  kinds  of  wild  ani- 
mals. They  saw  bears,  elk,  deer,  buf- 
falo, moose;  and,  yes,  even  Brent  and 
Mother  did  each  catch  a  fish  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

The  ride  home  was  even  more 
fun  than  the  ride  on  the  way  to  the 
park.  Do  you  know  why?  It  was 
because  they  had  all  obeyed  the 
rules  of  the  park  and  no  one  got 
hurt.  It  was  because  they  could  re- 
member scenes  they  had  passed  be- 
fore and  enjoy  them  again.  It  was 
because  two  little  boys  could  model 
all  of  the  animals  and  other  things 
they  had  seen  in  the  park,  with  the 
clay  they  had  brought  along.  It  was 
because  two  little  boys  remembered 
to  say,  "Thank  you,  Mother  and  Dad- 
dy, for  the  lovely  vacation  trip."  It 
was  because  a  happy  family  was  go- 
ing home  to  see  their  dog,  Champ, 
and  their  pretty  new  lawn,  and  be- 
cause they  would  have  so  much  to 
tell  their  friends. 

—Claribel  W.  Aldous 
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Means  to  an  End 

A  guy  went  to  a  drugstore  and  asked  for  some  stuff 
that  would  make  his  eyes  sore  and  red.  The  amazed 
clerk  asked  why,  and  the  customer  replied,  "You  think 
I  want  my  friends  to  know  I  don't  have  a  television 
set?"— Minneapolis  Star 


Says  He 

Two  children  were  talking:  "Know  how  to  tell  a 
lady  worm  from  a  gentleman  worm?"  asked  one. 

"Oh,  sure,"  said  the  other,  "you've  heard  that  a 
worm  turns.  Well,  if  it  turns  without  putting  its  hand 
out  it's  a  lady  woim."— Weekly  Examiner 


Small  Talk 

The  government  official  in  charge  of  agriculture 
had  instructed  the  old  farmer  to  collect  his  stock  of 
every  description  and  have  them  branded. 

"I  suppose  that's  all  right,"  replied  the  farmer, 
**but  honest,  Mister,  I'm  going  to  have  a  dickens  of  a 
time  with  them  hees."— Animator 


Purely  Typographical 

The  question  in  the  physiology  examination  read: 
*How  may  one  obtain  good  posture?" 

The  country  boy  puzzled  a  moment,  then  wrote: 
■'Keep  the  cows  off  it  and  let  it  grow  awhile." 

—Watchman-Examiner 


When  His  Ship  Comes  In 

Who  discovers  a  uranium  mine  can  rest  comfort- 
ably on  his  oTes.—Pathfinder 

This  Atomic  Age 

The  neighbors'  children  were  playing  treasure  hunt 
in  my  back  yard. 

"Goodness,  what  are  you  digging  for— gold?"  I 
asked, 

"No,  ma'am,"  one  of  the  boys  shrugged  with  con- 
tempt. "That  is  old-fashioned.  We're  digging  for 
uranium."— rimes  Picayune 
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I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER  .  .  . 
From  the  Files  of  Leland  H.  Monson 

Any  God  who  is  to  be  of  any  use  to  civilization,  to 
suffering  humanity,  or  to  religion  must  have  in  some 
way  or  other  some  at  least  of  the  attributes  not  of  a 
substance  or  of  a  force  but  of  a  person.  He  must  be 
interested  as  science  is  not,  in  good  and  evil,  beautfful 
and  ugly,  holy  and  obscene.  .  .  .  Let  us  face  the  facts 
and  admit  as  some  scientists  do  not  that  there  are  some 
services  to  civilization  which  science  cannot  render." 
—Christian  Gauss,  "The  Threat  of  Science,"  as  quoted 
in  John  Abbott  Clark,  The  College  Book  of  Essays, 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Inc.,  1939,  p.  628. 


We  must  not  expect  that  our  roses  will  grow  with- 
out thorns.— Samuel  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  from 
Clarissa's  letter  to  Miss  Howe. 


So  now  I  have  sworn  to  bury 

All  this  dead  body  of  hate, 

I  feel  so  free  and  so  clear 

By  the  loss  of  that  dead  weight. 

That  I  should  grow  light-headed,  I  fear. 

Fantastically  merry. 

—Alfred  Lord  Tennyson, 
Maud,  Section  XIX,  part  X. 

He  that  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  the  bridge 
over  which  he  must  pass  himself,  for  every  man  hath 
need  to  be  forgiven. 

—Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Autobiography,  p.  40. 

Not  ty'd  to  rules  of  Policy,  you  find 
Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiving  mind. 

—John  Dryden,  Astrea  Redux,  As  quoted  in 

Ronald  S.  Crane's  Collection  of  English 

Poems,  1660-1800.  lines  261-262. 


I  can  truly  say  that  nothing  ever  gave  my  mind 
more  ease  than  when  I  had  forgiven  my  enemies,  which 
freed  me  from  many  cares  and  perturbations,  which 
otherwise  would  have  molested  me. 

—Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Autobiography,  p.  41. 
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PLATES  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON 


IA/'hile  teaching  lessons  on  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, I  found  a  need  to  distinguish  between 
Of  ascertain  the  difference  in  the  several  sets  of 
plates  referred  to  by  the  writers  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon.  How  many  sets  are  mentioned?  What 
are  they  and  what  are  their  sources? 

1.  Brass  Plates 

The  record  obtained  by  Nephi  from  Laban. 
A  record  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  reign  of  Zed- 
ekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  also  a  genealogy  of 
their  forefathers,  engraved  upon  the  plates  of 
brass. 

2.  Twenty-four  Gold  Plates 

Jaredite  record  found  by  the  explorers  sent 
by  King  Limhi  to  find  the  land  of  Zarahemla 
in  the  days  of  King  Mosiah.  A  record  of  those 
things  which  transpired  from  the  days  of  Ad- 
am until  the  Jaredites  were  destroyed. 

3.  Small  plates  of  Nephi 

An  account  by  Nephi  of  the  Nephites,  Laman- 
ites,  and  Mulekites,  containing  more  of  the 
sacred  or  ecclesiastical  history. 

4.  Large  Plates  or  Other  Plates  of  Nephi 
Nephi's  detailed  record  of  the  secular  history 
of  the  Nephites,  Lamanites,  and  Mulekites. 

5.  MormoYis  Abridgment  of  Large  Plates 

of  Nephi 
Mormon's  shorter  account  of  the  many  things 
written  upon  Nephi's  large  plates 

6.  Moroni's  Abridgement  of  the  Jaredite  Record 
These  plates  were  used  in  translating  The 
Book  of  Mormon: 

A.  One  hundred  sixteen  pages  translated  by 
Joseph  Smith  from  Mormon's  Abridge- 
ment were  lost  through  Martin  Harris. 

B.  These  books  (now  sections  of  The  Book 
of  Mormon)  were  translated  from  plates 
as  follows: 


1.  First  Book  of  Nephi 

2.  Second  Book  of  Nephi 

3.  Book  of  Jacob 

4.  Book  of  Enos 

5.  Book  of  Jarom 

6.  Book  of  Omni 

7.  The  Words  of  Mormon 

8.  Book  of  Mosiah 

9.  Book  of  Alma 

10.  Book  of  Helaman 

11.  Third  Book  of  Nephi 

12.  Fourth  Book  of  Nephi 


13.  Book  of  Mormon 


V 


14.  Book  of  Ether 


15.  Book  of  Moroni 


> 


From  Small 
Plates  of 
Nephi 


~^     Mormon's 
Abridgement 
of  Large 
Plates  of 
Nephi 

Added  by 
Mormon 
to  his 
abridgement 


Moroni's 
Abridgement 

Added  to 
Mormon's 
Abridgement 
bv  Moroni 


In  answering  these  questions,  I  found  a  dia- 
gram helped  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
sets  of  plates.  First  it  was  a  rough  drawing  on 
the  blackboard,  drawn  as  each  record  or  set  of 
plates  was  discussed.  Later  it  was  a  poster  made 
in  color.  The  colors  used  help  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  records,  and  matching  color  is  used 
to  show  a  first  source  and  its  later  abridgment. 

The  quotation  from  Mormon  ".  . .  and  I  cannot 
write  the  hundredth  part  of  the  things  of  my 
people,"  makes  more  interesting  the  other  plates 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.— A.  Lon  Child. 
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FROM  THE  LAND  OF  HEROES 


BRUNO  BLOMQUIST 
Radio  teacher,  too. 


^INLAND  has  been  called  "Land  of  Heroes."     One  of 
its  Latter-day  Saint  heroes  is  dark-haired,  balding 

Bruno  Blomquist,  who 
has  the  sturdy  looks  of  a 
Finnish  athlete  and  the 
rich  voice  of  a  radio  star. 

Bruno  Blomquist  is  su- 
perintendent and  one  of 
the  teachers  of  Jacobstad 
Sunday  School  of  the 
Church. 

Jacobstad  is  a  Finnish 
coast  town  of  about  11,000 
people,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  some  fifty  miles 
eastward  across  the  sea 
from  Sweden.  Jacobstad 
is  about  as  far  north  as 
Fairbanks,  Alaska;  yet 
this  Finnish  factory  town 
is  known  for  its  flowered 
park,  Skalparken  (School 
Park).  This  park  is  splashed  with  red  blooming  pe- 
onies from  China,  colorful  iris  and  lilies  from  Japan, 
cannas  from  India,  cucumber  plants  from  the  East  In- 
dies, sugar  beets  from  Egypt,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  plants  from  elsewhere  in  the  world,  Jacobstad  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  nineteenth  century  poet,  Johan 
Ludwig  Runeberg,  Finland's  favorite. 

Brother  Blomquist  has  been  Jacobstad's  Sunday 
School  superintendent  since  its  beginning,  early  in 
1949.  But  his  remarkable  story  is  much  older  than 
that.  Briefly,  this  is  it: 

He  was  born  in  Bingham  Canyon,  a  steep,  frame- 
fronted  mining  town,  wedged  between  the  copper- 
laden  hills  west  of  Salt  Lake  Valley.  That  was  thirty- 
nine  years  ago— two  years  after  his  miner  father,  a 
Swede-Finn,  had  arrived  there.  His  mother  had  come 
there  from  Finland  only  a  year  before  Bruno's  birth. 
The  Blomquists  were  not  Latter-day  Saints. 

Shortly  after  Bruno's  birth,  on  New  Year's  eve,  the 
Blomquists  returned  to  the  lake-flecked  land  of  their 
fathers.  Fourteen  years  ago,  Bruno  began  working 
for  the  city  of  Jacobstad.  Now  he  is  the  city's  chief 
storekeeper. 

Meanwhile,  Brother  Blomquist  married  Elsa  Anna 
Wirt.  They  have  two  daughters,  Els  Britt,  teii,  and 
Siv  Annica,  four. 

About  three  years  ago  misfortune  struck  the  Blom- 
quist home.  Mrs.  Blomquist  took  ill.  A  sore  leg  pushed 
down  her  husband.  Unable  to  walk,  he  moved  about 
his  home  in  a  sitting  position  on  the  floor.  The  two 
little  daughters  needed  care.  Gloom  hung  over  the 
household. 

Then  it  was  that  a  Mormon  missionary  made  a 


call  on  the  stricken  family.  (The  Church  had  ofticially 
opened  a  mission  in  Finland  for  the  first  time  in  the 
late  summer  of  1947,  when  Utah  was  in  the  midst  of  its 
gay  centennial  observances. )  The  missionary  was  Elder 
Reed  F.  Lundquist.  He  was  kind,  and  he  began  teach- 
ing Bruno  the  everlasting  principles  of  the  restored 
gospel. 

Bruno's  spirit  lifted.  He  was  interested.  His  leg 
mended.  On  a  chill  November  day,  he  was  baptized, 
in  the  sea.    He  cycled  homeward  in  a  snowstorm. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  happiness  for  the 
Bruno  Blomquist  family.  In  his  own  words :  "I  am  happy 
that  my  family  and  I  can  belong  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  We  have  already  received 
many  blessings.    Our  home  life  is  so  happy  and  loving." 

The  Blomquists  attended  Sunday  School  and  other 
Church  meetings  in  Larsmo,  about  six  miles  away.  In 
January,  1949,  the  new  Sabbath  School  was  organized 
in  Jacobstad,  with  Brother  Blomquist  as  superintendent. 
The  school  was  small.  It  held  meetings  in  several 
restaurants  and  in  a  Swedish  community  house.  Now 
it  convenes  in  the  large  yellow  frame  hall  of  the  Social- 
ist Democratic  Youth  League.  A  popular  way  to  go  to 
Sunday  School  in  Bruno's  part  of  the  world  is  on  bicy- 
cles, with  children  riding  on  handle-bar  seats  or  be- 
hind the  cyclist. 

Jacobstad's  Sunday  School,  under  Brother  Blom- 
quist's  leadership,  has  grown  to  include  two  children's 
classes  and  one  for  adults.  Lessons  are  in  Swedish.  The 
adult  class  is  studying  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Though  the  Finnish  Mission,  presided  over 
by  Henry  A.  Matis  (a  Chicago  engineer),  is  only  three 
years  old,  it  now  has  eleven  Sunday  Schools. 

Bruno  Blomquist  has  contributed  much  toward 
the  rise  of  the  Church  in  hardy,  liberty-loving  Finland. 
In  addition  to  his  work  in  Sunday  School,  teaching 
language  to  the  missionaries,  and  other  branch  activi- 
ties, he  produces  and  announces  the  Church  radio 
programs  in  Jacobstad.  Of  one  of  his  recent  programs, 
the  local  newspaper,  Jacobstad  Tidning,  wrote:* 

"The  records  of  the  Tabernacle  Choir  of  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Salt  Lake  City 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  radio  last 
night.  .  .  .  Bruno  Blomquist  and  his  daughter  Els  Britt 
assisted  by  reading  on  the  program.  There  is  a  Finnish 
saying  that  an  apple  doesn't  fall  far  from  the  tree. 
[American  version:  "Like  father,  like  son."]  Father 
Bruno  read  very  well,  but  was  nearly  surpassed  by  his 
own  daughter.  .  .  . 

"The  father  and  his  daughter  should  let  us  hear 
from  them  again  soon." 

No  doubt  many  people  wfll  hear  much  more  from 
Bruno  Blomquist.    He  is  that  kind  of  Latter-day  Saint. 

—Wendell  }.  Ashton 

'April  28,  1950. 


